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MEMOIR OF THE REV. 


FORTY-SEVEN YEARS PASTOR OF 


ROBERT STEVENSON, 


THE CHURCH AT CASTLE-HEDING- 


HAM, ESSEX. 
Compiled from original Letiers and other private Documents in' the possession of his Family. 


Tue ject of thie fours is the 


on the 30th - of Sep- 
tember, ar. = was his privi- 
to a family which 


i distinguished piety, i 
ternal grandfather, the Rev. John 
Turner, M.A. was for more than 


congregation assemb’ 

the Low Meeting, Berwick, etry 
an affectionate people erected that 
they might enjoy his ministry. 
Though the parents of Mr. Ste- 
venson were the happy possessors 
of genuine religion, he did not 
enjoy. the advantages which chil. 
dren usually derive from maternal 


susceptible of the impressions which 
sanctafied tenderness produces, his 
— Sore a loss which must 


been irreparable, had not his 
father felt the increased re- 
mena ty of his new and pain- 
situation, and laboured with 
the most commendable diligence 
his mind with the value 


omitting it from his earliest child- 
hood. In his eighth year, he én- 
tered the Latin school of his native 
town, under the tuition of the Rev. 
Mr. Rumney, who was a distin- - 
guished scholar, san during a 
seven years laid - 
foundation of his on, 
attainments in classical nciaee!: 
As it is not usual among Pro- 
testant dissenters to devote their 
sons to the office of the a 
ministry, until their piety, ts, 
and inclinations for that ‘sacred 
employment are apparent, it was 
the design of the elder Mr. Ste- 
venson to educate his son for 
trade, and, with this view, he left 
his native town for London, where 
he attended a commercial seminary 
to receive instructions in the gene- 
ral routine of business. During 
this period, he resided in the fa- 
mily of an uncle and aunt, who 
treated him with parental kind- 
ness, and the pious conversation ‘of 
the latter contributed to strengthen 
those devout im be sot 
mind, which nad booed 
duced by the affectionate em ae 
tions and consistent example of 
his beloved father. He was now 
in his 17th year, and it became 
that some measure should 


be adopted for his entering into 
‘or en 
active life, and his friends, with a 
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in the family of a respectable 
trader,* who was also an exem- 
plary member of a dissenting 
church in the metropolis, a man 
so distinguished for domestic or- 
der, steatly conduct, and eminent 
devotion, that his society was ever 
sought by a large circle of reli- 
gious friends. Mr. Stevenson soon 
experienced the advantages of his 
new circumstances, and in a paper 
written at that time, he says, “ I 
would admire a kind Providence 
for casting my lot in the family 
where I live, where I enjoy, many 
inestimable privileges and oppor- 
tunities of spiritual improvement.” 
And while he thus appreciated his 

iritual blessings, the family were 

ankful for. such an inmate; a 
miember of it, not long since de- 
ceased, would frequently mention 
the urbanity of his manners, the 
kindness of his temper, and the 
ardour of his piety. Happy would 
it be for many families, if recipro- 
cal duties were thus observed, dnd 
mutual advantages thus valued. 

It was in this house Mr. S. met 
with J. Orton’s excellent Life of 
Dr. Doddridge, the perusal of 
which first led him to think se- 
riously of engaging in the work of 
the christian ministry. This idea 
was constantly present to his mind 
for a long period, but a hamble 
consciousness of inability for so 
arduous an employment restrain- 
ed him from communicating his 
wishes to his friends, till at length, 
after much anxious feeling and 
earnest prayer, he made known 
to: them: his. inclinations, which 
were approved by them all, and 
arrangements were made for his 
atlmission into the ancient and re- 
spectable dissenting academy at 
Homerton, then under the re Po 
of the Rev: Drs. Conder, Gibbons, 
and Fisher. Mr. Stevenson en« 
tered Homerton Academy in June, 





* Mr. Burton, of Bridgewater Square, 
maternal. grandfather to the Rev. R. 
Frost; of , 


(Jon, 
1769, and though the scene and 
the engagements were of a novel 
kind, yet he soon found himself 
in circunastances most congeniabto 
his taste and wishes. By his dili- 
gence as a student, anc his deport. 
ment as a gentleman, he. soon 
gained the affectionate réspect of 
his tutors, whilst his kind, cheer. 
ful, and pious temper, won the 
ardent friendship of most of his 
youthful companions. A few of 
these beloved associates of his youth 
still survive him to recal the plea- 
sures of academical hours and by- 
gone years, but the most are “ fal. 
len asleep.” In October, 1771, 
he united in christian. friendship 
with the Independent church then 
assembling at Founder's Hall, un- 
der the pastoral ‘care of the Rev, 
J. Barber, on whose ministry he 
regularly, attended, and who clie- 
rished a most affectionate friend. 
ship for him. 

Having been now eleven yeats 
absent from his father’s house, ele. 
ven years, tov, of no ordinary im 
terest to all that regarded him, ‘he 
undertook, in the summer vacation 
of 1773, a voyage to Berwick, and 
with what delighthis father welcom- 
ed the arrival of his son, in whom he 
now saw so many of his wishes 
and, his prayers answered, and 
with what heart-thrilling joy be 
heard him preach the . glorious 
Gospel from the pulpit. which his 
venerable grandfather had so long 
occupied, we must leave the rew 
der to conceive ;: but how young 
Stevenson: felt on this interesting 
visit; an extract or two from: his 
own familiar letters, written on the 
spot, will. best describe.—“ Last 
Sabbath I ascended my grand 
father’s pulpit, and:I had then such 
a multitude of thoughts crowded 
into my mind, as almost ove 
powered. me. The memory of 
that dear and venerable man, who 
once filled that place, and the sight 
of some of the old. standards, whe 
knew and loved my grandfather, 
reminded me of the: chizfd:of te 
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the. piety and humility of his 
mind, 


fathers and the ancient men, who 
had seen. the first house in all its 
glory, yet when the foundation of 
the second house was laid before 
their eyes, wept with a loud voice. 
Considering the number of old 
acquaintances, schoolfellows and 
play-mates, that were there, I was 
enabled to go through the work 
with tolerable composure ; though 
when I had done, I could have 
wished to have been concealed 
from the eyes of every creature, 
and this I have always felt when I 
have in any way engaged in pub- 
lic.” 

“ You, can easily imagine how 
tender was the interview I had 
with the best of relatives after the 
dangers of a sea voyage, and I 
know you will feel the pain I must 
endure at parting. Indeed I can 
searcely refrain the gushing. tear 
whilst I now write—for to reflect 
that both my father and my aunt 
are in years, and that I may never 
see them again till the heavens be 
no more, damps every pleasing and 
cheerful thought, and causes my 
heart to everflow with grief. But 
whether I shall ever more see them 
or, not, Thy will, O most kind 
Providence! Thy will, O my un- 
changing God, be done! Within a 
few, a very few years, I also shall 
follow them and then—O then 
our. friendship and our love will 
be again renewed, then, delightful 
and rapturous thought! it will 
grow. and. flourish for ever !” 

Jn this. pious spirit did Mr, Ste- 
venson leave his family, and re- 
turned, to prosecute his studies 

hanother session; but as 

the infirmities of advancing years 
rendered the life of his venerable 
parent very uncertain, filial piety 
him to visit Berwick again 

the following summer that his so- 
ciety might cheer the now fast de- 
ing days of this beloved fa- 
. His growing acceptance as 
may be inferred from 
extract written dur- 


ng this visit, and which displays 


“© July 15, 1774. 
“ The first Sabbath I spent at 
Berwick as a hearer—the second 
I spent at Newcastle as a preacher, 
both forenoon and afternoon ; the 
place was very full, particularly 
m the afternoon, not less than 8 
or 900 people, all seemingly very 
serious and attentive. I have rea- 
son to thank God for the favour 
he gave me amongst them: QO 
pray for me that I may have hu- 
mility, a greater sense of my own 
weakness, a greater experience of 
the power and grace of Christ, 
and a warmer zeal for his king- 
dom. I want very wuch to hear . 
of my preaching being made truly 
useful, either to the conversion of 
sinners, or to the edification of 
God's own people. 1 was greatly 
solicited to preach at Swallwell, 
about three miles off Newcastle, 
with a view of settling .with the 
people there, but I declined it.” 
As his academical course was 
drawing to a close, his friends be- 
gan to inquire respecting his fu- 
tare settlement, to one of whom 
he replied, ‘‘ Respecting my future 
settlement in life, | desire to leave 
it entirely and unreservedly in 
the hands of a gracious and indul- 
gent God, It is never so well 
with us as when we are most lowly 
in our own eyes, and most depen- 
dent and trusting in God... I am 
sure, when I think of all the;kind- 
ness and mercy of Providence tor 
wards me im all the various occur- 
rences of my life, I am almost 
overpowered with gratitude, and 
may well leave the future to us 
all-wise disposal.” In a few 
months, this well-placed confi- 
dence was rewarded, for in. the 
autumn of that year he was provi+ 
dentially led amongst that people 
to whom he ministered, with so 
much honour until his dying hour. 
In the agreeable village of Cas+ 
tle-Hedingham, Essex, (49 miles 
from the metropolis) there had 
202 
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long existed a flourishing dissent- 
ing congregation, which had en- 
joyed the patronage of the Ashurst 
and the Houghton families, who for 
many years in Succession occupied 
the mansion belonging to the Cas- 
tle. Over this people the venera- 
ble and Reverend William Ford,* 
formerly of Haberdasher’s Hall, 
had presided for 42 years, when, 
in the autumn of 1774, his grow- 
ing infirmities compelled him to 
seek the assistance of some young 
minister who might, for the pre- 
sent, divide with him the labours 
and the cares of the pastoral office, 
and eventually succeed him in it. 


Mr. Ford, therefore, applied tothe crease 


tutors of Homerton Academy, and 
they strongly recommended Mr. 
Stevenson,*their senior student, 
who, therefore, preached at He- 
dingham the last two Sabbaths of 
October, in his presence, with such 
general satisfaction, that on the 
following Sabbath, he called upon 
the church to deliberate on the 
choice of a co-pastor, when he of- 
fered most earnest prayers to God, 
that he would direct the people, 
and that if it were His will, Mr. 
S. might be brought amongst 
them. The church joined in an 
unanimous call, and, lest Mr. Ste- 
venson should not be fully con- 
vinced how sincerely he wished 
him to accept it, Mr. Ford wrote 
to him in a hand trembling with 
the infirmities of age, ‘the follow- 
ing affecting postseript to the invi- 
tation of the church. 

“I do, with great thankfulness 
to God, hereby testify my hearty 
approbation of, and concurrence 
in, this call of the church to the 
Rev. Robert Stevenson, to be their 
Ee: with myself: it 

ing quite unanimous, and the 
hearers testifying their great ap- 

ion thereof. And I pray 

God to effect this settlement, and 

abundantly to bless him and us in 
this relation.” 

 Wituam Forp.” 

* Vide Mr. Wilson, vol. iii. p. 139—141. 
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To this written ‘testimony, ‘per. 
sonal attentions were added, fer, 
during the month Mr. Stevens 
spent at Hedingham, Mr. F. te 
ceived him into his own hons, 
took him in his carriage to visit in 
succession the leading members of 
his church and congregation, and 
though the affectionate regard of 
his people towards his young bro- 
ther was sufficiently manifested, 
yet it excited no jealousies in his 
mind, but, in the spirit of the Bap. 
tist, he rejoiced to see the growing 
popularity of his associate, 
would say without regret, “He 
must increase, but I must de. 
»e 

Whilst Mr. Stevenson was yet 
deliberating on this important pro- 
posal, his venerable friend was 
anxiously waiting for a favourable 
reply, to hasten which, the follow. 
ing note was written, which we 
insert as.an interesting fragment 
of a most excellent man. 

“ To Mr. Stevenson.” 

“ Rev. and very dear Sir.=l 
hope it has been a very favourabk 
providence that led you to us, and 
has so united our hearts to entreat 
you to fix with us. Time was 
when I wished my own son might 
like a settlement here, but 
mind was otherwise.t 

“ T feel so much of affection to 
you as a kind of yrnotoy rexvor, 
that I hope it shall not be much 
different. Yours to me in answét 
to this will, perhaps, strengthen 
our hope: and may He who hs 
all hearts in his hands, incline you 
to accept our invitation, and cause 
it to be much for his glory and al 
our edification and comfort.” 

Before Mr. S. had returned his 
answer to the people, he received 
an invitation to take the pastor 
charge of the old Presbyterian in- 
terest at Park, near Liverpool, 

22. oe 
after Mr. Stovensos’s ordination. eY 
- + William Ford, jun, who succeed#l 


Mr. Jollie, at Miles’s Lane —Vide Wir 
son, i. 498, ° 
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where he had preached with much 
, on one of his northern 
but he could not hesi- 
tate respecting the path of duty, 
and, therefore, accepted the invi- 
tation of the church at Heding- 


ham, and shortly afterwards he- 


removed thither. 

On the 13th of June, 1775, Mr. 
Stevenson was ordained to the co- 
1 office at Castle-Heding- 
am, when his colleague, Mr. 
Ford, delivered the introductory 
discourse ; the venerable Mr. Da- 
vidson, of Bocking, put the ques- 
tions, and offered the ordination 
yer. Mr. Joseph Barber, of 
Founder’s Hall, Mr. S.’s pastor 
and early friend, gave the charge ; 
and the learned Mr. Fell, then of 

‘Thaxted, preached to the people. 
. After a few months had elapsed, 
‘Mr. Stevenson was united to_Eli- 
sabeth, the eldest daughter of Mr. 
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Ebenezer Chater, of London, a 
lady for whom he had long che- 
rished a strong attachment, and 
who united to an excellent temper, 
a respectable fortune and distin- 
guished piety. To iadeas his 
happy settlement, Providence di- 
rected two* of his most intimate 
academical friends to important 
stations in his immediate neigh- 
bourhood, so that he was sur- 
rounded by a circle liarly 
dear to his social and affectionate 
spirit, and which must have ex- 
cited in his heart the fond antici- 
pation of many coming pleasures. 
How soon that circle was broken 
by death, and those anticipated 
pleasures dissipated by affliction, - 
our next paper will record. 
To be continued. 





* Rey. John Thorowgood, to Bock- 
ing; and the Rey. John Mead Ray, to 
Sudbury. 
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GREENWICH PARK. 


—We.t, and what is Greenwich 
Park, but a pleasant enclosure with 
an herbage of lovely green, eleva- 
tions of gentle or abrupt acclivity 
embosomed in delightful verdure, 
and containing a building of no 
_attractive architecture, where the 
sons of science have long pursued 
their meditations? What is it but 
a standing of beautiful and exten- 
sive prospect whence the eye 
over the colonnades of the noble 
hospital—the windings of the ma- 
jestic Thames, with the dark tra- 
cery of masts and cordage marking 
its course—the smoke, the roofs, 
the spires, the central dome, which 
tell us that yonder lies, unfolding 
before us its crowded and tangled 
ae the mart of many nations, 
merchant of the le for man 
isles, the ot Ae yee of the md 
- Weide, the pride, the shame, 
“the pest, the blessing, of our na- 
tive and 


What then is Greenwich Park ? 
—It is what you have described 
it ; a spot eminent for local beauty, 
distinguished for its calm and ex- 
quisite seclusion on the v 

of the full tide of life lashed into 
foam and madness by the conflict- 


‘ing tempests of human passions— 


it is the centre of thou and 
associations, deep and melancholy, 
yet hopeful and sublime. 

This is a subject that can be 
touched but lightly and feebly. 
The rich pathos which told, in lan- 
guage and conceptions of such in- 
tense power and vividness, the 
terrors of the final Advent, should 
be present here; and that pure 
and ‘unbroken stream of noble 
eloquence, which set forth the 
glories of man’s primal state ; and 
that fine burst of fervid invocation 
in which kindled genius, forgetful, 

rhaps, of some of the more strict 

s of place and time, rea- 
lized, in modern days, the full 
effect of that thrilling appeal when 
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he who “ fulmined over Greeee,” 
called on the 


“* Departed spirits of the mighty dead ;” 
And that still loftier strain which 
enforced on the countrymen of 
Socrates and Pericles, in all their 
pride of science, and amid the un- 
rivalled magnificence of their tem- 
pies, the vanity of human grandeur, 
and the majesty and’ mercy of the 
unknown God. 

But, alas, we are neither Jeremy 
Taylor, South, Robert Hall, De- 
mosthenes, ner St, Paul, and we 
must address ourselves te our task 
with no other qualification for it, 
than a sincere desire of doing 
good, 

**« Deleetando, pariterque monendo.”’ 

Here then’ we stand, and, from 
the brow of this lovely mount, note 
the objects which lie spread out 
beneath us and around us, with 
the strong features of character 
and contrast which they so forcibly 
impress both on the eye and on 
the mind. 

' The grove which lies below in 
alk the brightness of its vernal 
clothing, and in all the tranquillity 
of. its. unbroken solitude, is not al- 
ways ‘the calm and quiet scene” 
which it now displays. Would 
that its beauty were never vio- 
lated by the noise and wanton- 
ness of uncouth and unhallowed 
revelry~-that these green slopes 
and enchanting recesses, were sa- 
cred to mental.and:corporeal health, 
and never degraded by the pre- 
sence of nauseous vice and insolent 
_excess.. But. now all is. stillness 
and serenity, and the deep quie- 
tude of these retreats is made yet 
more intense by the faint shout 
from. the far-off scenes of social 
and laborious existence ; the vivid 
green of sjwing adorns the earth, 
the flowers spread forth their va- 
ried tap to the sun ; and all 
around smiles in the. gay vesti- 
ture af a. genial season.. O that 
it, were ever thus ; that the bright- 


ness of these hours of peacefyl 
secession from the world, wer 
undimmed by. the reflection that 
there we must return, again min 
gle, not merely in the domestic 
and friendly circle, but in the 
busy, anxious, restless whirl of 
streets, and marts, and warehouses, 
among men whose deity is gain, 
and who give to the infinite Jeho. 
vah but the shreds and sweepings 
of the desk, and the counter, 
Here is the Sabbath of the soul, 
there how rarely is it felt without 
some debasing mixture of this 
world’s follies and corruptions. 

That plain unornamented strue- 
ture on the Jeft hand has given 
shelter to men high in the lists of 
fame. There Halley, Bradley, 
Flamstead, Maskelyne, have de. 
voted their nightly vigils to the 
advancement of knowledge, navi- 
gated the starry ocean, plunged 
into the immensities of space, and 
“ swept the long track” of ether 
guided by the eynosure of sciénce, 
with watchful experience at the 
helm. Sacred be their memory! 
They have conferred obligations 
on mankind; they have added to: 
the comforts and the charms of 
existence ; they have given safety 
and. distinctness to the seaman’s 
path, and when, surronnded by 

ils and. uncertain of. his course, 
Ee finds security and direction in 
the results of their labours, he 
blesses their remembrance. And 
they have unfolded to the mind 
and the affections of their fellow. 
men, brighter exemplifications of 
the power and wisdom of God; 
they have extended our knowledge 
of his works, and opened to us 
more glorious and expanded view 
of the wonders of his hand. 


« Bold infidelity,-turn pale and die.” 

But useful and splendid as are 
these discoveries, and though the 
men to whom we.are indebted for 
them are deservedly illustrious, let 
us not forget, while our imagim® 
tions are elevated and: inflamed 
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there are individuals who 
should be held by us in incom- 
parably greater veneration, and 
seenes of ineffable glory before 
which these brilliant and benefi- 
cent creations must “ pale their 
ineffectual. fires.” The humble 
teacher of the Gospel, the way- 
worn and self-renowncing Mis- 
siopary, with no bright vision of 
high fame to animate their exer- 
tions, without even this world’s 
comforts to cheer them in the hour 
of exhaustion —these are the true 
sons of immortality—these are the 
mien of eternity ; and to these if 
we award not the highest meed of 
love and admiration, we share with 
an ignorant and misdeeming world 
in the grossness of a voluntary 
delusion. And what is a universe 
explored —what the addition of 
new planets to the chart of our 
own system—what the enrolment 
fnew constellations on the crowd- 
ed catalogue of stars and galaxies — 
what are these noble feats of hu- 
man. genius and patience, to the 
awful and awakening glories which 
the word of God himself reveals to 
the eyeof faith? A ruined world 
~Ged manifest in the flesh, re- 
cénciling to himself in infinite 
wislom and graciousness, a rebel- 
lious. and self-destroying race — 
the Spirit of God restoring order 
and beauty to the moral chavs of 
the human heart—the eternal Fa- 
ther displaying his infinite power, 
justice, and compassion, in the 
mighty scheme of redemption— 
the progress, the conflicts, and the 
triumphs of evangelical truth— 
the conversion of the Jew—the 
of the Gentiles —~a 
world: destroyed—a world: renew- 

ed— tlie final doom—the ma 

taliom of the:sons of Ged~the: 
ven of heaveris, and the cloudless, 
hightless: presence! of God and: of 
the Lamb. These are the: sure 
cand 

watching 

5 eye for the glorious 
Lard from heaven: 


Close beneath the elevation on 
which we stand, yon magnificent 
structure affords shelter to the 
worn-out veteran, who paces among 
lofty porticoes and lengthened co- 
lonnades, which might fitly adorn 
the palaces of kings. What Eng- 
lishman has visited Greenwich 
Hospital without a feeling of min- 
gled exultation and melancholy 
exultation at the princely benefi- 
cence which has thus provided for 
the last lingering hours of its ex- 
hausted warriors; melancholy at 
the gallant wrecks which, slowly 
moving athwart his path, remind 
him of the sufferings by which 
they have been broken down, of 
the myriads who Have sharetl'the - 
same affliction, without finding the 
same shelter for life’s weary and 
embittered close, and of the count- 
less legions who have been swept 
away by the unsparing hand of 
shaughter on the rampart or on the 
field. How sinks the Christian’s 
heart, when he -reflects on the 
careless life, the unrepentant death, 
the eternal audit, and the néver- 
dying worm! These are thy tri 
umphs, War! These are the woes, 
the irremediable woes, that man; in 
the madness of his passions, inflicts 
on his fellow-man. And of the 
individuals who now inhabit there, 
maimed and spent; halting with 
the weakness of: age or the muti 
lation of military service, furrowed 
with the anxieties and hardships 
of their previous lot-+how fare 
they in their better part--how do 
they employ the inestimable hours 
of undisturbed repose afforded them 
in this haven of their completed 

voyage? Some, we will hope;-are 
leoking forward to a surer and 
sweeter rest, to that house not made 
with hands, compared with whose 
glories and felicities, the palaces of 
earth are dungeons and tombs. 
Others, and ‘of greater number as 
we fear, waste «their remaining 
sands in listless and rage indo- 
lence, and wither, by: neglecting 
its culture, the seed of immortality, 





And others exhaust the glimmer- 
ing spark of life with fierce excess 
and nauseous debauchery. Mise- 
rable, indeed, is that infatuation 
which age and sufferings cannot 
abate, and which clings to the re- 
lics of a jaded appetite, regardless 
of the opening grave on -whose 
verge they totter, and of that warn- 
ing voice which bids them pre- 
pare to meet their God. 

But another and a wider, busier 
scene, demands a brief description. 
Brief, indeed, must it be,. for if 
one tythe of its varieties, or of its 
eventful narrations were to be un- 
folded, our time would be con- 
sumed in the task, and we should 
still but resemble 

** Him who left half told, 

The story of Cambuscan bold.” 

Let us transport ourselves back 
in imagination to that period when 
the reaches of yon majestic stream 
presented no object to the eye, but 
the shifting shadows of the sky, 
or the dark reflections of the woods 
and savannahs which covered its 
banks, save when some savage na- 
vigator launched his coracle like 
a upon its broad surface. 
Such was, of old, the mighty 
. Thames—what is itnow? Banked 
~ up with wharfs and warehouses, 
crowded with argosies with 
the spoils of either Ind, and the 
treasures of the new world; co- 
vered with wealth, and art, and 
power, in all their varied signs 
and operations ; bearing on its 
ample bosom a motley freight of 
hopes and fears, of joys and mise- 
ries, of ventures and returns, of 
hues and , of forms and 
characters. What changes have 

in scenic succession there ! 

he Roman gallies once stemmed 
that tide ; the pinnaces of the Sea- 
kings furrowed its surface; the 
Saxon barks anchored on its shores ; 
the transports of the Normen 
breasted its current; the Flemings, 
the French, the Hollanders, have 
led their hostile array up its un- 
guarded avenue ; ~-but of the thou- 
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sand tribes who have, in fri 
intercourse, spread their sails’ 
its ascending breeze, or drifted 
along its — eddies, it wete 
wearisome to tell. And of those 
countless myriads who have thus 
sought fame, or knowledge, or 
wealth, in this capacious and event. 
ful theatre, what has been the des. 
tiny —what is now the fate? The 
legions who bowed at the shrine 
of Jupiter, the worshippers of 
Odin and the Valkyries, the votary 
of Mahomet, the Christian idolater, 
the Christian of purer faith but of 
unholy life, are all swept away in 
the lapse of ages,—but where are 
their multitudes now? Strange 
and overwhelming reflecti 
amid the ravages of death, the mass 
of life is undiminished—that eter. 
nity is the heritage of dying man, 
But we must not pursue this train 
—objects crowd on objects, and 
thoughts on thoughts, yet though 
our range is limited, and we are 
warned by our elapsing leisure to 
retire, thereis one point yonder—vi- 
sible probably only to our fancy, 
since the eye can scarcely thread 
the maze of masts, and yards, and 
hulls, which intervenes,—on which 
we must for an instant pause. Amid 
the thoughts of sin, and the voices 
of blasphemy which surround it, 
the sounds of prayer and of thanks- 
giving rise from yon anchored bull 
—an “ island of the blest” amida 
gloomy ocean; a spot of palms 
and fountains amid a barren waste, 
But ere we turn our footsteps 
homeward from this attractive yet 
oppressive scene—for the slant 
sunbeams warn us of the waning 
day—there is one ob) the last, 
the mightiest —which demands 
from us a word of valediction 
That ing mass, with its 
hovering cloud, its broken line of 
light and shade, its spires and 
towers, its dome crowning, as with 
an imperial Srey POMS 
these are thine outward attendance, 
Emporium: of: the world! Bat 
these are easy of description ; the 
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pencil or the pen may adequately 

> them—there is that within 
which bids defiance to human pe- 
netration, Could the eye pierce 
yon roofs and walls, what hideous 


\ views of woe and infamy would 


e' themselves! What scenes 
of helpless want, of cureless mi- 
sery, of plotting knavery, of des- 
flagitiousness, of hateful 
sensuality, of hypocrisy unmasked. 
We might behold the bed of im- 
mitigable anguish ; the withering 
linked by the mingled tie 
of want and kindred ; the echoing 
cells of madness; the deep wail- 
ings of bereaved affliction ; and in- 
termingled with these examples of 
the mental and cofporeal sufferings 
that flesh is heir to, we might note 
the acts and evidences of moral 
lation ; the chambers of ima- 
; the halls and dens of riotous 
ival; the recesses of wanton- 
; the profaned temples of the 
Host High ; the dark divan of 
crime; the courts of human jus- 
tice; the chains, and dungeons, 
and scaffolds, prepared for the plun- 
deret and the assassin—but we 
will not further trace these fearful 
ya a moment let us turn to 
a brighter picture. 

There, then, amid all this guilt, 
and.all this suffering, dwell the 
“righteous” for whose sake the 
Avenger doth “ spare the place.” 
- are the servants of the 
Lord ; and thence arises a sweet 


incense to heaven, acceptable to _ 


our God. There are thoughts and 


maeizes of holy peace and joy, 
and.of celestial inspiration. 

And there do the friends of God 
and man take sweet counsel toge- 
ther, there at this very hour are 
meditations and communings of 
mercy for the bodily and spiritual 
exigencies of the human race. 
There within the compass of this 
busy month meet the ‘‘ Holy Bro- 

er ” who minister to the 

most fatal poverties of man. The 
Pap of the everlasting Gospel, in 
rown tongue, to all the nations 
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under -heaven—the;senders forth 
of devoted Missionaries to the re- 
motest tribes of accountable exis- 
tence--they who send into. the 
villages and dark places of our 
own islands the message of evan- 
gelical invitation—the prompt and 
provident distributors of good to 
the starving population of our, sis~ 
ter isle——the dispensers of the 
Book of Life to those who fight the 
battles of their country—there do 
all these and more than these be- 
hevolent and vigilant fraternities 
unite in various plans for one com- 
mon and glorious end. 

Yes! we have yet somethin 
left on which the Christian’s mind 
may tranquilly repose, While yon, - 
tainted source still sends forth, 
amid its “ bitter” streams, these 
waters of life for the “ healing” 
and refreshment of the nations; - 
while within yon “ mighty maze” 
the word of God has “ free course,” 
and is thus “ glorified,” all. is 
not lost! London—city of my 
birth—dwelling of my friends— 
crown of my native land—may 
thine averted judgments warn thee 
to repentance—may thy many mer- 
cies awaken thee to gratitude— 
then shall violence no more be heard 
in thy land, wasting nor destruction 
within thy borders; but thou shalt 
call thy walls Salvation, and thy 
gates Praise. ; 

May, 1822. 
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Prise Essay. 


ON THE IMPORTANCE OF MAIN- 
TAINING, AND ‘THE’ BEST 
MEANS OF PROMOTING, DO- 
MESTIC- RELIGION. 


(Concluded from page 242.) 


No religious duty will be duly per- 
formed, until its importance is 
really perceived and acknowledg- 
ed. # the former part of Fa 
essay, therefore, an effort has been 
made to show, that attention to 
domestic religion, is both “a rea- 
sonable service,” and an indispen- 
2P 
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sable duty. It now remains to 
point out “the best means of pro- 
moting it ;” and it is certain, that 
this will be considered a most in- 
teresting theme, by every one who 
is properly alive to the real wel- 
fare of the family circle to which 
he may belong, and, more espe- 
cially, if, by Divine Providence, 
its concerns have been placed un- 
der his management and control. 

This, however, is a most exten- 
sive subject, to discuss which fully, 
and in all the minute particulars 
and circumstances connected with 
it, would require a volume. Some 
general observations, therefore, 
which may serve as land-marks to 
those who desire to be directed 
aright, are all that can be reason- 
ably ex in an essay of this 
description. . For more minute 
advice and instruction, we refer, 
with pleasure, to works which 
have been written expressly upon 
the subject, and particularly to 
that of the judicious and_ pious 
Doddridge. 

In order that domestic religion 
may be promoted, perhaps nothin 
is p ‘isda dan that it should 
obtain that share of the care and 
labour of every Christian pastor 
which it most justly demands. To 
the great influence of the pastoral 
office, few persons can be insen- 
sible; and it is unquestionable, 
that to promote the religious wel- 
fare of families, is one leading 
object for which it, has been in- 
stituted. Some have thought that 
it is one of the characteristics of 
the present time not to pay suffi- 
cient atteution to family religion, 
in discharging the various duties 
of the Christian ministry. If this 
opinion be well founded, it is cer- 
tain, that we can never expect do- 
mestic piety to prevail, in a high 
degree, until the cultivation of it 
have, ‘at least, a due proportion of 
ministerial zeal exerted on its be- 
half. Where such neglect has 
‘really prevailed, perhaps a degree 
‘of attention to it which, in other 
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CJong, 
circumstances, would be dispro. 
portionate, might not, for a time 
at least, be unadvisable. In every 
department of his work, this sub. 
ject imperatively demands the best 
efforts of the minister of the Gos. 
pel. All the powerful influence 
of the pulpit should be brought 
to bear upon it, and this not mere- 
ly in occasional sermons, but with 
that frequency which is surely jus. 
tifiable and necessary in reference 
to practices to be observed daily 
and hourly in all our families, 
And where the apostolic custom 
of “teaching from house to house” 
is in any degree retained, what 
can be the subject of such instruc. 
tions, if domestic religion be omit. 
ted? It may be recommended, 
also, that the Christian pastor, in 
his visits among his fidck, should 
be careful to set such an example 
as may be safely imitated by heads 
of families in al] their domestic 
affairs. At such seasons, the eyes 
of all are upon him, and his de 
portment will assuredly be either 
an excuse for neglect, or a spur'to 
diligence. In short, words en- 
tirely fail us in expressing our 
sense of the vast importance of 
ministerial influence if promoting 
domestic religion. May all Lit 
tors of churches be deeply sensible 
of their great responsibility, in re- 
ference to’ this momentous ‘Cons 
cern! 

But parents, and others, placed 
by Divine Providence at the head 
of domestic concerns, are most im- 
mediately interested in this mat 
ter, and their conscientious atten- 
tion to it is, therefore, most desir- 
able. Of course, we must suppose 
such persons to be’ themselves the 
subjects of vital religion, or it is 
vain to expect from them even 4& 
proper concern for the spiritual 
state of their respective families 
How shall he care for others, o 
promote their spiritual welfare, 
who has yet to learn the value of 
his own soul? Domestic religion 
must rest upon that which is per 
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sonal as its basis, or it will bea 
fabric without a foundation. 

It is greatly to be wished, also, 
that such persons were more gene- 
rally brought to consider the sub- 
ject in question, not upon a partial 
and contracted scale, but in all its 
bearings, and that their practice 
might be regulated accordingly. 
It is to be feared, that domestic 
religion is, in many cases, confined 
to the stated or occasional offering 
up of family prayer; while the 
instruction of the several members 
of the house in the principles and 
duties of religion, is either care- 
lessly attended to, or entirely 
omitted. In family religion, as 
in every other form of it, it is ne- 
cessary that the understanding 
and, the judgment should keep 

with the outward observance 
of its duties, for then only is it a 
reasonable service. To bring the 


family together to a cold and for- 
mal-act. of worship, is a small mat- 
ter, from which little profit can be 


reasonably expected, if no efforts 
bemade to enrich the mind with 
the knowledge of religious truths, 
or toawaken the conscience to a 
sense of their great importance. 
Far be.it from us to undervalue 
rayer in any form or connexion, 
ithout it, the blessing of God, 
who is the giver of “‘ every good 
gift, and.every perfect gift,” can- . 
not be expected: but still it is a 
sound, observation, applicable to 
families. as well as individuals, 
that our mercies are to be sought in 
the use of the appropriate means 
of obtaining them, and this remark 
ismever more just than in reference 
to the gifts of divine -knowledge 
and heavenly wisdom. Besides, 
the family circle presents the best 
of. all opportunities for instructing 
the young and ignorant in the first 
ci of religion; and many 
instances might be related in which 
such instruction has been made 
eminently useful. It is an impor- 
tant.consideration, too, that, in the 
saered Scriptures, the religious in. 
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struction of children and servants 
is enjoined no less strictly than fa- 
mily worship itself. f 
Nor is the regulation and go- 
vernment of families agreeably to 
the precepts of divine truth less 
essential than the worship of God, 
and religious instruction. It is a 
part of the commendation of Abra- 
ham, already referred to in the 
former part of this essay, that he 
would command his children and 
his household, For a man “ not 
to know how to rule his own 
house,” was, in the view of the . 
Apostle, so manifest an inconsis- 
tency as wholly to disqualify him 
for the office of the ministry ; and 
though the evil may be less per- 
nicious in other cases, yet every 
Christian is also bound to maintain 
the same authority, ‘“ having his 
children in subjection with all gra- 
vity.” The family is undoubtedly 
the sphere in which those most 
beautiful parts of the divine law, 
among many others, are to be ob- 
served: “ Wives, submit your- 
selves unto your own husbands, as 
it is fit in the Lord. Husbands, 
love your wives, and be not bitter 
against them. Children, obey your 
parents in all things: for this is 
well pleasing unto the Lord. Ser- 
yants, obey in all things your 
masters according to the flesh; not 
with eye-service, as men plea 
sers; but in singleness of heart, 
fearing God.” In fact, the head 
of every family ought te insist that 
all the rules of the Gospel be-prac- 
tised in his house, that the mem- 
bers of it refrain from bad and 
improper company, that the Lord’s 
Day be duly observed, and that 
every individual cultivate-a lan- 
guage conformable ta-the word of 
God, and suitable to his age and 
station. Let noone consider these. 
particulars as minute or trivial ; 
they are stated with a full convic- 
tion that his hands who so regards 
them must be greatly weakened, 
in the cultivation and maintenance, 
of domestic religion, If the head 
2P2 
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of a family would, in reality, pro- 
mote its spiritual welfare, let him 
not only be its priest to conduct its 
worship, but its prophet to teach 
and instruct, and its king to re- 
strain and govern, the several 
members of whom it consists. 

In connexion with the 
ing observations, there is another 
view of the subject which claims 
particular attention. Few things 
are more necessary than the judi- 
cious admixture of authority and 
affection in all our efforts to pro- 
mote domestic religion, There 
are no genuine and effective me- 
thods of promoting real godliness 
which do not include a large por- 
tion of holy christian love ; yet if 
government be requisite in a gos- 
pel church, consisting entirely of 
adult members, and these it is 
hoped regenerated by the spirit of 
God, how indispensable must it 
be in a family, whose members 
are not necessarily holy, and some 
of whom are but at the age of 
“ childhood and youth,” which 
the ‘Seripture pronounces to be 
“ vanity.” What wisdom, as well 
as grace, is necessary that both 
these points may be duly regard- 
ed! Perhaps there are few families 
in whieh either the extreme of 
stern severity, or that of lax in- 
dulgence, is not observable.’ The 
latter is probably the more preva- 
lent evil, and is, sometimes, not 
only allowed, but even defended. 
Some have been known to plead 
the great danger of disgusting the 
minds of the young by giving 
to religion too sour and severe an 
aspect ; a representation which, in 
the abstract; is undoubtedly just 
and amiable, but which is not to 
be received without suspicion, as 
it is too often intended to be, in 
effeet, a justification of the contrary 
extreme ; and when this is the 
casé; itis the province of faithful- 
ness to sound an alarm. No won- 
pe ond in religious matters are ever 

own to be wrought (though 
dften predicted) by the excessive 


[Juma 
indulgence arising from the fond 
but unwise affection of many pa 
rents. Happy are they who are 
able to maintain an authority which 
will tolerate nothing forbidden im 
the word of God, and who are yet 
able to clothe it in the mantle of 
love! Ina word, happy are they 
who pay due regard both to the 
letter and spirit of Scripture deci. 
sions applicable to this subject! 
Children will then be obedient to 
nts; and ts will not prow 
vole their children to wrath. Pf 
Regularity and order in pure 
suing the object under considera 
tion, are also of too t impors 
tance to remain entirely unnoticed 
on this oceasion. Religious duties 
are of the highest importance, and 
demand the first and best atten- 
tion ; those cases, therefore, ought 
to be most extraordinary in whic 
they give place to any other com 
sideration. Under the head of 
regularity, therefore, a punctui 
observance of worship, and of 
every other appointment connected 
with domestic religion, may be 


properly included. What can pos F 


sibly be of more pernicious exaniv 
ple in a family, than that the most 
trivial matters should be suffered 
to supersede religious appoints 
ments, or to derange their esta 
blished order. Nor is punctuali 

in point of time a matter of such 
inferior moment as to be wholly 
lost sight of by those who would 
secure a constant and lively atten 
tion to the exercises of domestic 
religion. Indeed, we are almost 


disposed to go all the length of 


pronouncing the want of it direct» 
ly immoral, so many and great 
are the evils to which it necessae 
rily leads. As the times of wote 
ship, and of other religious em 
ments, are fixed and 
in the house of God, so ought they 
to be, generally speaking, in the 
family ; and this is the more nie 
cessary in proportion to the num-+ 
ber of its members. The impor 
tance of this matter arises not el 
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aie Be the regularity of at- 

at the family altar which 
on A expected to ensure, but 
also the salutary effect which 
it will produce on the habits of 
the whole house; whilst the de- 
stltory and unsettled state of mind 
which is imbibed, especially by 
young persons, from the opposite 
line of conduct, is pernicious in a 
degree not easily imagined. 

It might seem inexcusable, if no 
allusion were made, in this con- 
nexion, to the great utility of a 
happy selection and a judicious 
we of the various means of pro- 
moting domestic religion. The 
iniportance of this view of the sub- 
jeet is fully admitted; but it is 
quite impossible to do justice to it 
without greatly exceeding the li- 
itits to which this essay is proper- 
lyrestricted. In domestic instruc- 
tion, for imstance, so much de- 
ends upon the peculiar circum- 
sanees of each individual family, 
that, with respect to the method 
to be » the books to be 
used, and many other particulars, 
much must necessarily be left to 
the disétetion of those under whom 
its tianagement is placed. In the 
government of families, also, many 
petoliarities continually occur, 
whieh can only be provided for 
by the exercise of good judgment, 
and a constant reference to “ the 
oracles of God.” When difficul- 
ties arise, the assistance of the 
christian pastor should be sought, 
amd promptly afforded. Of the 
method most usually adopted among 
evangelical dissenters in conduct- 
ing domestic worship, little more, 
perhaps, need be expressed, than a 
devout wish that it may be pur- 
seed with vigour and spirituality. 
Kt'were desirable, indeed, that the 
word of God might be read in a 
manner more conducive to edifica- 
tion, than is sometimes observable. 


Phis ‘object might, by the divine 


blessing. be accomplished, if books 
of Suespnine were selected, rather 
than'ehapters, and were read in a 
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connected and continuous method, 
accompanied with the reflexions of 
Doddridge or Guyse, or the prac. 
tical observations of Scott. In 
family prayer, the other great 
branch of our domestic solemni- . 
ties, it is well known that two 
methods are prevalent, each of 
which has its warm and strenuous 
advocates, and it might excite sur~ 
prise, if nothing were here said of 
their comparative merits. But the 
following observations upon the 
subject, by the Rev. David Jen- 
nings, in one of his Berry Street 
Sermons, are so excellent and ap 
propriate as to supersede the ne« 
cessity of any original remarks. 
“ The excuse (says he) which is - 
most commonly made by those 
who have no t heart to this 
duty, is, that they have not gi 

for ie They would willingly eS 
in their families, but they want 
capacity. It is almost the only 
case in which people are very apt 
to have a mean opinion of their 
own abilities. But certamly this 
is not the language of Christian 
humility. If you know not how 
to pray, it is more than time you 
had learned, and you have reason 
to be ashamed and humbled before 
God, that you have learned it no 
sooner. However, try now: set 
up the worship of God in your fa~ 
milies ; and if you do but bring a 
sincere heart to the throne of 
grace, a heart deeply affected with 
a sense of your sins, and wants, 
and dangers, and miseries, proba- 
bly‘you will find the difficulty not so 
great as you thoughtof. Or, hows 
ever, rather than family worship 
should be wholly omitted, I would 
advise you to make use of some well 
composed form of prayer: but 
as I believe no form ean be found 
that will suit the various cases and 
circumstances of your families at 
all times, I propose this only as an 
expedient for the present, that fa- 
mily prayer may not be neglected 
one day longer, Do but heartily 
apply yourselves tothis duty ; beg 
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of God the promised. help of his 
good Spirit, go to Christ as the 
Apostles. did,, and..say, ‘“ Lord, 
teach us to pray ;” and I may ven-. 
ture to assure you, that this objec- 
tion will vanish; and that in a 
short time too.” 
Although it is to the pastors of 
churches, and, still more icu- 
larly, to the heads of families, that 
we look as the principal instru- 
ments of promoting domestic reli- 
gion, yet.it is not to them alone. 
In every house, much of the plea- 
sure and utility of religious exer- 
cises and discipline must depend 
upon the cheerful concurrence of 
the. several individuals belonging 
to it. In this particular, how de- 
sirable is it to see children obedient 
to their parents, and servants to 
their masters! What an earnest is 
it of their obedience in every other 
matter! And in no case is it. more 
necessary, than in this, that the 
woman be “ found a help meet for” 
the man. Happy beyond expres- 
sion is the religious female who 
possesses such a husband as de- 
mands her aid in promoting the 
objects of domestic religion! We 
are taught by the Apostle, that to 
«« guide the house,” is, in some re- 
spects, the peculiar province of the 
wife, and the practical importance 
of .this sentiment is painfully 
evinced by the disorderly state of 
many.a family where the principal 
female is the conductress of no- 
thing. but its follies and vanity. 
Nay, where the husband is much 
occupied with the cares and vexa- 
tions of life, and it is found that 
the piety and good sense of the 
wife are equal to the task, we 
would even appoint her to the de- 
licate office of watching over the 
family altar, and of gently fanning 
the flame of devotion, when it be- 
comes cold and languid. It is ab- 
solutely necessary, however, ta the 
objects of this essay, that the hus- 
band and wife should so dwell to- 
gether as “that their prayers be 
not hindered,” and that, “ in word 


Answer to an Objection against 


CJum, 
and deed,” they be examples to the 
whole house. When such an union 
of design and pursuit as this exists, 
it is indeed a ag! that domestic 
religion is already in a prosperoug 
can and it is an infallible pre 
lude of every good thing, spiritual 
and eternal. 

Domesticus, 
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ANSWER TO AN OBJECTION 
AGAINST THE MIRACLES OF 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

Many infidels have asserted, and 
Gibbon in particular has often in. 
sinuated, that miracles, especially 
miracles so astonishing as thosé 
recorded in the Bible, never have 
been performed ; since, if they 


“had, their evidence would haye 


been irresistible, they, would un. 
doubtedly have converted to at 
least a nominal profession of the 
religion in favour of which they 
were performed, all who beheld 
them, Specious as this objection 
may appear to some, indisputable 
facts prove that it is entirely futile 
Ittakes for granted as evidentlytrue, 
a position which is demonstrably 
false,—that men will not resist or 
disregard the evidence of their 
senses and experience. ~ Let ustry 
this position by an appeal to their 
daily conduct.. How many drunk. 
ards are assured, by the testimony 
of sense and experience, by the 
loss of health, by acute pains, by 
the grim form of death led on by 
their intemperance, pointing. his 
dart at their breasts, that drunken 
ness is ruinous to their health? 
That, if they persist in it they must 
soon bid farewell to life and to 
those very pleasures in the enjoy-« 
ment of which they place all their 
felicity. A miracle could not add 
any thing to the evidence of this 
truth, nor, in many instances, to 
the firmness with which the drunk- 
ard himself believes it. But does 
the evidence of sense and expe 
rience always, in this case, pre-e 
duce a reformation? Does.it gene= 
rally do so? Every one is able ta 
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the Miracles of the Scriptures. 


answer this question in the nega- 


- tive. Some, though it may some- 


times render them miserable by its 
; oan on their conscience and 
‘fears, it can scarcely induce 
to make even a pause in the career 
of riot. Armed with stupidity 
almost as impenetrable by argu- 
ments of any kind as the scales of 
Leviathan are by rotten wood and 
stubble, amusing themselves by 
the most frivolous pretences and 
hopes, forward they rush to evi- 
dent, certain ruin. Others it causes 
to desist for-a while, till their shat- 
tered constitution is a little re- 
ired, till the fear of immediate 
is removed, and then they 
teturn to their intemperate courses 
with as much eagerness as ever. 
1s it incredible, let common sense 
determine, is it even wonderful, 
that creatures who can act in this 
manner, should disregard the most 
astonishing miracles, and reject 
the religion which they were 
wrought to substantiate? Where 
isthe great difference in point of 
insensibility, audacity, obstinacy, 
and a stupid disregard of their 
own interests, between these per- 
‘sons, and the Israelites when they 
Wotshipped a calf’ at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, or the Jews when 
they would not believe in Christ, 
though he performed so many mi- 
tacles before them ? 
Again, how often are men in 
the prospect of death, terrified by 
scenes of eternity, and ‘the 
dreadful consequences of their sins. 
They have no doubt of the trath 
of religion. They as firmly be- 
lieve it as they could do if it had 
‘been demonstrated to them by 
miracles. Amongst the many re- 
fuges of lies to which they are dis- 
posed to betake themselves for 
shelter, the supposition, the hope, 
the A swede that religion ma 
be false, 


is hever once mentioned ; 


their passions, these great springs of 
action, are powerfully excited, and 
the most positive reso- 


Iittions, ‘that, if their health is re- 
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stored, they will certainly amend 
their lives. In some cases the 
testimony of the Saviour himself, 

iven as often and as solemnly as 
it was to Peter in a very memora- 
ble instance, could scarcely per- 
suade them that they will not. 
But in reformation always, is it 
generally the result of these clear 
views, these vivid feelings, and 
this firm belief of the truth of reli- 
gion? Let the ninety and nine cases 
in which they are quickly forgot- 
ten, and the one in which they are 
remembered, answer this question, 
and prove that the deepest convic- 
tions that religion is true, accompa- 
nied with the most powerful ex- 


*citement of the passions, will not 


cause men to act a wise or rational 
part. What great difference is 
there between the conduct of those 
persons, and that of the Jews, who, 
when they admired the miracles of 
the Saviour, exclaimed “he has 
done all things well,” “ This is of 
a truth the prophet that should 
come into the world,” and after- 
wards jomed in the cry, “ Crucify 
him, crucify him?” The principles, 
the inconsistency, the depravity, 
which account for the actions of 
the former, will account for those 
of the latter. It would be easy to 
show that there is no great dissi- 
milarity between the persons who, 
after a life of gross’ wickedness, 
remain completely hardened and 
careless on the verge of death, and 
those on whom the miracles of 
Jesus Christ made scarcely any 
impression. Men who, after a life 
spent in complete forgetfulness of 
God, nay in the violation of the 
plainest. principles and rules of 
piety and justice, can enter eter- 
nity without experiencing the least 
concern for the salvation of their 
souls, or uttering a single petition 
for mercy, would very probably 
have remained unaffected, or have 
felt but a momentary impression, 
exciting only a gaze or an excla- 
mation of stupid wonder, if they 
had seen Lazarus raised from the 
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dead by the powerful voice of the 
Redeemer. These are only two in- 
stances out of many that might be 
seleeted, to prove, that they may, 
and do neglect religion and violate 
its laws even after they have been 
firmly persuaded that it is true, 
and.after a powerful excitement of 
the feelings in its favour; and 
that there is nothing in. the least 
degree incredible in the account 
which the Scriptufes give us of 
the conduct of those I refused 
to believe, though they witnessed 
the benevolent and splendid mira- 
cles of Jesus Christ. They, it is 
true, dis the clearest evi- 
denee of truth, and the most pow- 
erful appeals which it could make 
to their hearts. This we see men 
do every day. The result, as stated 
in the Bible itself, of scriptural 
) miracles, is exactly such as our 
knowledge of human nature would 
lead us to expect. Many were 


convinced by them. ‘The religion 


on behalf of which they were per- 
formed, was establi : powerful 
impressions were made on the 
minds of many who beheld them: 


‘they were caused to wonder and _ 


‘talk, and, in many instances, to 
reform their conduct. The pecu- 
liarly strong prejudices, the secu- 
lar interest of others, caused them 
to reject the miracles which they 
‘beheld, and‘even to persecute him 
by whom they were wrought. 
‘Here we see human nature, such 
as we behold it every day, modi- 
fied by the circumstances in which 
it was placed. 
e ON PUBLIC MEETINGS, 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO ASSO- 
CIATIONS -FOR EVANGELICAL PUR- 


POSES. 
(To. the Editors.) 


Gentlemen, 
You will perhaps be willing to 
allow.me some chance vacancy in 
your columns for the introduction 
of a few desultory thoughts on a 
matter of considerable i ce. 
They must, of necessity, be hasty, 
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for my present: leisure will 
admit of revision, anil the. present 
season requires that they should 
be thrown on paper without del, 
Neither is the subject exactly 

as I pS py ca to ventup 
on, but as it was suggested to me 
by an individual whose recommen, 
‘dation was worth attending to, and 
as it fell in with my own. train of 
thought and conversation for some 
days past, I have addressed myself 
to a task of some difficulty, with, 
perhaps, very little other qualifica. 
tion for it than an inclination to 
execute it fairly and usefully, 

I disclaim all faculty for 
found discussion ; nor, were:s 
my talent, should I be disposed tp 
call it into exertion on the present 
occasion. I would simply, and « 
an “ essay to do good,” endeavour 
to direct somewhat more of atten 
tion than seems to be generally 
employed that way, to the errorsip 


be avoided, the objects to be kephin 


view, and the personal improvemel 
to he derived, while we participat 
in the important transactions refer. 
red.to in the heading of this. paper. 

On the first two points, I shall 
be brief; the time is gone by, 
for the present, in which your 
pages would be usefully available 
for protracted dissertation, Ye 


‘something even on these head 


may be permitted; counsel and 
reflection are seldom absolutely un- 
profitable even when late, andi 
may be well if the intermediate 
months be so employed by all of 
us.with reference to the public 


solemnities of another season, 4 


that we may gird ourselves, for 
their glorious ministrations with 
more distinct views of the nature 
of our services; with chastened.anl 
with guarded minds humbling 
ourselyes before God, and.engay 

ing in his mighty agencies, W) 

the deepest self-renunciation, am 
with an entire subserviency to his 
will, ? 
First then, when mingling.# 

these great transactions, there a , 
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| Errors to be avoided.—The very 
magnitude and excellence of the 
duties in which we engage, and the 
circumstances by which we are 
surrounded, are unfavourable to 
that simplicity and equanimity, to 
that modesty and reserve, which, 
on all occasions and especially on 
such as these, it becomes the Chris- 
tian to cultivate and to maintain. 
Man, placed on a wide theatre of 
al display, does not always 

think of the importance of preserv- 
his balance. When, in the 

full gaze, and amid the fervent ap- 
plause, of our fellow-men, we are 
faithfully and zealously discharg- 
ing some duty of high and ani- 
mating character, there is no small 
danger of self-oblivion; the con- 
sciousness of mere instrumentality 
may be overpowered by the more 
active and gratifying conscious- 
ness of witnessed and approved 


dility. 

_ The nature of the machinery of 
which these mighty engines are 
constructed, is a possible source of 
error. It is necessarily human ; 
though the power which pervades 
and operates be divine, yet the 
wheels and levers are supplied 
and adjusted by the wisdom and 
activity of man. As in the sub- 
lime ‘masterpiece of modern inven- 
tion, though it be ineffective with- 
out the irresistible agency of steam, 
yet the boiler, the piston, and the 
valve, form in their combination 
the admirable. mechanism which 
hecessarily intervenes between the 
Moving power and the object of 
its operation. Now it seems to 
me, perhaps erroneously, that there 
is some little tendency in the de- 
tails of business, in the extensive 
ramifications which the official 
documents of necessity comprise, 
to secularize the mind, to bring it 
down from the high level of spiri- 
tual pon Ae sem to the inferior 
range of scientific, imaginative, or 
historical speculation. It is ad- 
ihitted that these are important 
views ; it is desirable that if the 
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world can be innocently gratified in 
its own way, it should be conci- 
liated to our great work; it is 
desirable, on its own grounds, that 
knowledge should be increased, 
and we venture to predict that the 
grand and decisive problems of geo- 
graphical discovery will be work- 
ed out by missionaries, and the 
intellectual as well as moral illumi- 
nation of the world be effected by 
the dissemination of the Bible. 
But let us not, in the mean time, 
forget, that these objects, however 
valuable in one view, are in the 
present comparison low and worth- 
less. The science of earth is not 
to be-weighed against the infinite 
discoveries of the Gospel; all ex- - 
cellence in instruments fades and 
disappears before the unspeakable 
majesty of the Great Mover ; all 
of skill and adaptation in means 
sinks before the glory and great- 
ness of the end. And when we 
listen to an interesting Report, and 
admire the well conceived arran 
ments and the successful results, 
while we cordially and. warmly 
assign praise where it is so justly 
due, let us not stop here, but lift 
our hearts in fervent gratitude to 
Him to whose counsel and whose 
might these achievements are to 
be ascribed. 

Another class of errors is de- 
rivable from the social nature of 
man, and includes all those more 
or less. injurious consequences 
which arise from our connexion 
with busy and bustling life, and 
its public and crowded scenes. 
The gratification of vanity, the 
love of dissipation, aversion from 
retirement and domestic life, with 
other baneful defects of character, 
may find in the associations of be- 
nevolence at once a gratification 
and an excuse. But manum de 
tubuld—we must leave these and 
other similar cautions, on which 
space and opportunity are not af- 
forded us to expatiate, that we 
may be enabled to pass on to our 
wee considerations. 

2 
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Neither shall the second inquiry 
into the objects to be kept in view, 
detain us at the present time. 
They are. summed up with com- 
prehensive brevity and sublime 
simplicity in the song of the 
“ Herald Angels”—Glory to God 
in the highest ; and on earth peace, 
goodmill toward men. Let us not 
debase these majestic aims by car- 
nal mixtures. 

I shrink from my task as I 
pause upon my third suggestion ; 
and as its weight and importance 
rush upon my mind, I feel quite 
unequal to “the height of this great 
argument.” My readers will, how- 
ever, keep in view, that thes¢ pa- 
ragraphs are designed simply as 
suggestions to be followed up and 
expanded into more mature pro- 
portions by those who may feel 
interested in the subject. The 
full exposition of “the personal ad- 
vantages to be derived” from the 
grand annual festivals ‘now in ce- 
lebration is a theme too extensive 
and complicated for this casual ad- 
vertence, and the following hints 
are little more than the general 
heads from which the salutary 
inferences are still to be deduced. 

1st. We should be taught a deep 
feeling of our own insignificance. 
Amid the magnificence of inani- 
mate nature,,.surrounded by Alpine 
heights, and mountain. torrents, 
pt wide spread lakes, or stationed 
beneath the infinite concave, amid 
the dreary yet sublime desolation 
of the desert sands—man feels 
himself but an atom in the immen- 
sity of creation. Even amid the 
grandeurs of human art, the storied 

iment, the columned aisle, the 
dome, his feelings are tinged 

with seriousness and awe. How 
then, when the visible march of 
almighty power—the attested mi- 
racles of divine grace—the myste- 
rious yet manifested operations of 
celestial love and wisdom—are un- 
folded before him, can he sit with 
reckless or with languid spirit, 
Hemmed in by the proofs of these 


CJong, 
merciful yet awful visitations, let 
him sink into himself, and be hum. 
bled ‘in the sense of his own no. 
thingness and the conviction that 
God is all. 

2. Let this very feeling invite 
us to more strenuous efforts in the 
great cause of God and man. It 
is a high distinction-for creatures 
such as we are to be made the ob- 
jects.of the divine favour, tobe ex. 
alted to a participation of the feli- 
cities and glories of his eternal 
presence; and it is an ennobli 
privilege for them to be admitted 
as auxiliaries in that great warfare 
which the benevolence of the Deity 
is carrying on against the igne 


rance and waywardness of mam, 


Would we emerge from meanness 
to true majesty —from prostrate 
misery to real elevation, let us 
range ourselves on the Lord’s side, 
strain every nerve-in his battle, 
and we shall rise—yea we shall 
reign, kings and powres, before him. 
3. Let us cultivate the spirit of 
love. This is not man’s nature; 
wherever it exists it is an infused 
principle. Man is linked to man 
by feelings of a lower kind, by 
hopes and fears, by instincts and 
interests. In merely human be- 
nevolence there is nothing pure or 
expansive ; but the influence of 
Christianity gives a different cha 
racter to society, visiting, as with 
an. healthful contagion, even those 
hearts which have as yet under- 
gone no specific change. Ina 
christian nation there is a shame 
and a brand upon those who show 
nothing of a christian spirit, even 
if they feel it not. But this tem- 
which we are now recommend. 
ing is of a nobler cast ; we hear of 
the misery of our fallen race, of 
tribes embruted by spiritual igno 
rance, of myriads given up to.tot 
menting idolatries; of holy men 
abandoning kindred, home, a 
country, to dwell with these, am 
instruct them in the lessons of im+ 
mortality. Is not. our compassidl 
awakened? Are not our love 
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admiration kindled? And are we 
not touched with humble grati- 
tude to that Being who gives the 
will and the fortitude which sup- 
these heroes of the cross in 
their bloodless ‘crusade? Let us 
cherish these feelings with sedu- 
lous vigilance, and lest the world 
or selfishness dim the strong im- 
ion which must have accom- 
panied the great things that have 
been told us, let prayer be offered 
up continually that love may per- 
vade our hearts, that liberality may 
wait on our love, that in all things 
we may act as the disciples of him 
who gave us a new commandment 
that we should Jove one another. 
When we meet so many of our 
fellow Christians engaged in the 
work of mercy, shall we not affect 
them as fellow labourers, as bre- 
thren and coheirs?—When we 
hear of the necessities of our fel- 
low-men, how can we be the fol- 
lowers of Him whose infinite love 
made him a sacrifice for a guilty 
world, if we feel not and prove 
not our love for the souls of those 
who are ready to perish? This 
then'is the pledge and illustration 
of our attachment to Christ, that 
ashe first loved us and gave himself 
Jor-us;'s0 we love him and love one 
another, 


4. Our faith and confidence may 
be'quickened by the wonders that 
hath wrought, and tried by 
the "mysterious wat in which he 
moves. We see and realize enough 
to satisfy us of the intervention of 
@ superhuman energy; and the 
magnitude of the work which re- 
mais to be accomplished must 
sink us into utter dejection, unless 
we have a strong affiance in that 
heart of tenderness and that arm 
of might to which we owe our own 
liberation, and which alone can 
work the moral emancipation of a 
world enthralled. 
‘6. The agitation of these impor- 
tant interests calls upon us to che- 
tish: that holiness without which 
nho‘one can see or serve the Lord, 
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What man can tell but that the 
great work has failed or been re- 
tarded by his personal guilt—his 
sinful negligence, or his criminal 
self-indulgence? I would not run 
such considerations as these too fine, 
nor speculate too curiously on re- 
mote and intangible possibilities, 
but I am warranted in believing 
that the corruptions which prevail 
among the instruments of the di- 
vine work, cannot but be injurious 
to its progress, and if these things 
be so, it behoves us to prove our 
own sincerity, to cast ourselves in 
penitence on the forbearance of 
God, and to cleanse ourselves from 
all filthiness of the flesh and of the 


rit, perfecting Holiness in the 
,* of the Lord. While we seek 


to evangelise our country and the 
world, let our consistency appear 
unto all, that while others look 
upon our holy and steady de- 
meanour they may take knowledge 
of us that we have indeed and in 
truth learned Christ. 

Finally, let us keep a single eye 
to the glory of God. With this 
great and exclusive object the hap- 
piness of man is identified; the 
dispensations of the divine com- 
passion blend them in inseparable 
union. Here then is our end and 
aim, “ to glorify God and to enjoy 
Him for ever,”—to this let us 
press forward with “ undiverted 
feet,”—to this direct the full exer- 
tion of our faculties—in this centre 
the exercise of all our graces. We 
have no leisure, no superfluous 
energy, to waste on the 


** Fantastic chase of shadows hunting 
Shades.” 


—We have but one reply to the 
ensnaring urgency’ of a frivolous: 
world—we are about a great work 
and cannot come down. We have 
but one anxious, imploring, heart- 
yearning invitation to a perishi 
race—O come with us, and we 


do you good, - 


May, 1822. 
2Q2 
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ON SELF-EXAMINATION. 


——eCelo descendit yrwh ctavroy. 
Jov. 


Tue propriety of taking advan- 
tage of particular occurrences to 
impress the heart with the precepts 
of virtue, is founded upon the fact, 
that, at such periods, the mind is 
alive to every emotion excited by 
a reference to the existing circum- 
stances. In general prosperity, 
the feelings of joy psa ts dif- 
fused have often been directed to 
rise in songs of gratitude to that 
God, who is the only source of our 
being, and our blessedness: in 
contrary circumstances of general 
depression, our public instructors 
enforce the necessity of deep humi- 
liation, of penitence and prayer. 
The divine founder of our religion, 
the most illustrious, and the most 
judicious of teachers, often directed 
the attention to ing events, 
which added to his communica- 
tions, a superior degree of interest 
and efficacy. The apostle who 
most resembled him, in the ac- 
tivity of his benevolence, and the 
ardour of his zeal, descending to 
the peculiar circumstances of Chris- 
tian communities, addressed them 
in terms of lation, direc- 
tion, or re > according to the 
state of their religious character, 
in relation to private or public opi- 
nion, whether they were attacked by 
external enemies, divided by inter- 
nal defection, or oppressed by in- 
dividwal degeneracy. 

No man ofa reflecting mind can 
survey the present state of Chris- 
tianity in this kingdom, connected 
with the attempts lately made to 
sap its foundations, without elicit- 
ing a train of marked by 
a specific character, derived from 
the peculiar “occurrences of the 
times. The exertions of re 
parties to increase the number of 
their adherents, lead as alternately 
to reflect on the different senti- 
ments so sedulously promulgated, 
—the nature of their tendericy 
and the extent of their influence ; 


C June, 
hence, the idea is naturally sug. 
gested, that the state of public 
feeling, in such circumstances, must 
give an interest to every appeal 
occasioned by the situation of pub- 
lic affairs, identified with the cause 
of public morals, and directed to 
the improvement of public opinion, 
From such views of the propriety 
of the-period, have undoubtedly 
arisen many of the late attempts 
to check the progress of infidelity 
by anti-deistical publications. The 


writer of this paper is influenced 


by feelings equally the result of 
present circumstances, aud trusts, 
that thus assisted, his remarks may 
obtain atemporary attention, which, 
by the blessing of God, may con- 
tribute to an eternal effect. .His 
object, however, is very different 
from that of the writers already 
alluded to,—while they are attack 
ing the enemy, he would endea 
vour to regulate the troops :—while 
they are proclaiming, “ To the 

of the Lord against the mighty 
he would address the congregate 
legions in language equally impor 
tant, “ Examine vourse.ves, whe 
ther ye bein the faith.” Lan 
which, if properly felt, would pata- 
lize the energy of thousands ; but 
if properly improved, may ulti- 
mately terminate in augmenting 
their efficiency: it is required of 
men who fight the battles of Princes, 
to be faithful servants of the soves 
reign they support, it surely cannot 
be wrong to suggest the same sem 
timent to those, who fight “ the 
battles of the Lord,” te exhibit the 
IMPORTANCE of examining ‘their 
character, and to the om 
sects their attention should em 


brace. , 
The duty of personal examine 


tion appears to be important, even 
when abstracted from peculiar cit 
cumstances, or religious considers 
tions, since it is only the knowledge 
thus obtained, that can produce 4 
regular propriety of conduct with 
respect to the common business 
life. Know thyself, was an injun 


tion of such moment, as to be said 
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the ancients originally to have 
ed from heaven, and its con- 

stant adoption by Solon, the dis- 
tinguished legislator of Athens, 
is the best proof that can be ad- 
duced of the superiority of his 
wisdom: his extensive and accu- 
tate observation of mankind had 
taught him the necessity of man’s 
commencing his investigations by 
an examination of himself, sensi- 
ble, that by forming an improper 
estimate of their own powers, men 
were liable to mistake their proper 
of action, and thus, to ruin 

Ives, and to injure society.— 

The ignorant and presumptuous 
will often bring destruction on 
themselves and their connexions, 
by a failure in attempting what 
is beyond their limited ability, 
while the really deserving are de- 
prived of merited distinction, by a 
modest suspicion of the adequacy 
of those powers, which they actually 
. If the exercise of self- 
examination is thus important in 
common life, where it is confined 


solely to temporal effects, it must 
rise in importance, as the sphere 
of its influence is extended, and 
must, indeed, be momentous, when 
connected with the rewards and 


page of eternity, — when it 
to the investigation of those 


moral qualities, which ought ever 
to be the effect of Christianity on 
the mind, and which constitute 
the value~of our character in the 
iscriminating view of the infinite 
Jehovah. 


» Though at first sight it may ap- 
- pear.an easy task for a man to 
acquire a knowledge of himself, 
\a8 we might suppose, he must cer- 
tainly know what he himself ex- 
Periences, and be intimately ac- 

inted with the views and feel- 
which operate on his mind, 
aad influence his conduct; yet, 
there is no one, perhaps, who has 
paid any attention to common life, 
orendeavoured to discover his own 

jarities, but will admit, that 


with respect to themselves, men 
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are almost universally peceivep. 
And, -indeed, so many causes cal- 
culated to produce this effect, are 
so continually operating, that while 
human nature, and human society, 
continue as they are, the evil la- 
mented will necessarily exist.— 
There is such a propensity in man, 
to look with complacency on him- 
self, and there is something so 
gratifying in the indulgence of 
this propensity, that without the 
most vigorous resolution, it is 
morally impossible not to be mis- 
led.—However, the profession of 
infidelity may prevail, the assump- 
tion is admissible, that there are 
few men so hardened against the 
force of evidence, or so obdurate as . 
to moral feeling, as not to admit 
the truth of Christianity, and not 
to have their sensibilities sometimes 
excited, by the grandeur of the 
eternity it opens before them ;—- 
and there are few so ignorant of 
the truths it communicates, as not 
to have some general conception of 
the faith it reveals, and the mo- 
rality it enforces, yet with all this, 
they will pursue a conduct radi- 
cally immoral, and never suspect 
that their character is defective — 
There is something so dreadful in 
eternal punishment, and so great a 
love of felicity in the human con- 
stitution, that men are easily per- 
suaded to think favourably of 
themselves, and without the slight- 
est examination of their real cha- 
parent ad will produce a mental 
sites, lip -entheaalahinng 
best for the present, or at least, 
ing the best for the 
And that natural complacency with 
which we contem our own 
excellences, while it induces us to 
be vigorous in our endeavours to 
discover them, re-acta, with equal 
force, in o ing our attempts 
to detect i ion, and reluc- 
tamt-to undertake an 
exercise, we become will to 
believe ourselves better than we 
ave. The comparison which mest 
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men are apt to institute betweeri 
their character, and that of others, 
rather than between their charac- 
ter, and that standard afforded by 
Christianity, has a tendency to pro- 
duce this general deception. ‘ Feel- 
ings too, which result from con- 
stitutional sensibility, are mistaken 
for the operations of the spirit of 
God; and actions ‘directing to 
personal advantage, are believed 
to flow from Christian bene- 
volence. The injudicious ap- 
plauses of our friends, will often 
produce pride, when we should 
exercise humility, and by a reluc- 
tance to censure, from an impro- 
per regard to our feelings, they 
will leave us to be lost among the 
mists of misapprehension, as if 
it were the less charitable to save 
the life of an individual, who had 
brought himself into danger, be- 
cause it must be done at the ex- 
pence of his vanity, by convincing 
him first of the impropriety of his 
conduct. 

Now, the importance of self- 
examination must be evident from 
this consideration, for if so many 
causes are always insensibly ope- 
rating, which have a powerful 
tendency to hide us from our- 
selves,—causes depending on our 
natural constitution, and our inter- 
course with society, from neither 
of which we can be fully removed, 
then the supposition is rational, 
that we too, may have felt their 
secret influence, and are, perhaps, 
the victimsof this general deception. 

Every man “w mind is im- 
swith aceurate views of the 
Gospel of ‘Christ, will be unable 
resist the conviction, that, in 
ite of the numbers who profess 
be its followers, comparatively 
few, have imbibed the genuine 
spirit of christian’ piety 


/ The! Scriptures .of truth, .con- 
taining Christianity as a revelation 
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from God, propose to the atten. 
tion 6f man, a system of ration) 
belief, superior to every other upd 
earth, and command that its influ. 
ence on the character and conduet, 
be constantly manifested by supe 
rior effects :—whatever is inexpli. 
cable in the truths of this religion, 
one thing is evident, that the ten. 
dency of all its communications ig 
to diffuse among its followers, a 
principle of uffection and benevo. 
lence,—to distinguish them by a 
uniform purity of character,—to 
give ther a relish for spiritual en. 
joyments,—and to prepare them 
for a future existence, by with 
drawing their affections from the 
allurements of this. It reveals, ag 
the object of our reverence, a God 
glorious in holiness—a spirit dwel. 
ling in light that is inaccessible, to 
whom we must approach by spiri. 
tual worship, and- endeavour to 
serve by imitating his perfections 
—and while it enforces the neces 
sity of our being assimilated to 
God, it informs us of the moral 
defection of our nature, and pro 
poses a plan by which these exer- 
cises may be united, ‘ an atoning 
sacrifice, and a sanctifying spirit.’ 
By depending on the ‘one for the 
pardon of transgression, these ob- 
stacles are removed which flow 
from the perfections of God, while 
the other operates immediately on 
us, and we are “ renéwed by it in 
the spirit of our mind.” The ten- 
dency of ' this,’ is’ to impress us 
with a hatred to sin, and. by puri- 
fying our affections, to eradicate 
the . Bem of: its indulgence.—The 
moral precepts of the Gospel, by 
which our conduct is to be regu- 
lated, have all for their object the 
elevation of our character.— While 
the paradise it promises, as the 
reward of the faithful, is a state of 
seraphic enjoyment, in which they 
aré to attain moral purity and per- 
fection, in the immediate presence 
of that God, who “ is light itself, 
in whom there is nodarknessatall. 

It is easy to. perceive, that the 
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On Self- Examination. 


ers of a religion like this, 
‘they feel the influence of what 
th ess, and are at all consis- 
tent in their general deportment, 
must bc distinguished by the mani- 
festation of the kindest affections, 
—the constant exercise of the 
ape virtues,—the enjoyment of 
holiest and sublimest devotion, 
—and the practice of the most 
exalted morality.—Their religion 
nts those who receive it, 

as the subjects of an important 
mental revolution produced by the 
proposition of truths to the under- 
standing, and the application of 
motives to the will, accompanied 
by the energy of the Holy Spirit, 
by which they pass from darkness 
to light, and from the power of 
Satan to the liberty of God—and 
itis only the reality of this change, 
it is only the constant operation 
of those new principles it origi- 
mates, which constitutes spiritual 
life, and distinguishes from the 
hypocrite and the formalist, the 


man, who possesses the spirit of 


« every man who professes 
to be a Christian,—professes to 
hayehad his mind thus enlightened, 
and his dispositions thus altered, 
by areception of the truth ;—every 
manthen who pretends to religion, 
should testify, that he is anxious 
toconfirm this revolution of feel- 
ing, apd to support this elevation 
of sentiment, by a “ conscience 
and a conduct, void of offence 
towards God and man.” Remem- 
bering, that he is to imitate the 
ple of his Master, he should 
us, that “‘ the same mind is 


in him, which was also in Christ 
Jesus.” By denying himself those 
enjoyments to which he is inclined, 
from the corruption of his nature, 


he should evince his riority to 
thefascinationof the world, —should 
advance in the path of piety and 
‘virtue,—should show the holy ten- 
dency, and “ adorn the doctrine 
God his Saviour.”  P. i 


# principle of piety to God, and 


303 
encouraging an extension of bene~ 
volence towards man,—he should 
cultivate an habitual reverence for 
the Deity,—should delight su- 
premely in the exercise of devo- 
tion,—should testify by his actions, 
his love for his brethren, and as 
hewho has called him’ is holy, so 
should he be holy in all manner of 
conversation. 

These general representations 
exhibiting the out-lines of the 
christian system, and the christian 
character,—are founded on the 
oracles of God, and are binding on 
the attention of christians, by all 
the weight of that sacred authority, 
on which the truth of their religion 
is established. They are repeatedly 
br t before them, and impressed 
upon their mind, by all the terrors 
of eternal vengeance, and all the. 
glories of heavenly beatitude. By 
arguments drawn from the love of 
Christ to influence their gratitude, 
and from their connection with the 
future reward, in order to operate 
on man’s natural love of personal 
felicity. But, however, enforced 
by the representations of Scripture, 
and, however, necessary to actual 
religion, we seldom find among 
the professors of christianity, the 
manifestation of these peculiar virs 
tues, that should constitute their 
character. How few are there of 
whom it can be said, “ that. man 
has imbibed the spirit of Christ !” 
Thousands who never suspect their 
christianity, are the slaves of male- 
volence, anger, and resentment,— 
vindictive, selfish, and unfriendly ,— 
destitute of the best feelings. of 
humanity, and ignorant of the feli- 
cities of Christian affection. Free, 
perhaps, from flagrant immorality, 
they forget that the sins of the 
spirit, are as highly criminal as the 
sins of the flesh ;—that they are to 
subdue their propensities by chris- 
tian considerations, being called to 
obey a religion originating in eter- 
nal purity and benevolence, and 
proposing, as its object, the happi- 
ness of man, by the production af 
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sithilar qualities in him, The dis- 
positions, indeed, of which man is 
naturally the subject, constitute 
him so much the child of present 
advantage, as actually to counte- 
ract the influence of those motives, 
drawn by christianity from the re- 
wards and punishments of a futwre 
existence, and have thus induced 
in the majority of its professors,— 
a height of moral insensibility,—a 
deadness of devotional feeling,—a 
distaste to spiritual enjoyments, 
and an extinction of spiritual vita- 
lity.—The serious contemplation 
of this ract,—its contrariety to the 
genuine characteristics of a Chris- 
tian,—and its extensive influence 
in the world, should confirm the 
supposition previously excited,— 
impress us with the neces- 
sity of examining ourselves, whether 
we are inthe faith, before we dare 
to condemn the men who reject it. 
The advantages attending the 
proper performance of self-exami- 
nation, establishes the same senti- 
ment, respecting its importance, 
as naturally flows from the neces- 
sity of the exercise. As an igno- 
rance of our real state is produc- 
tive of pernicious consequences, by 
prompting us to actions the most 


proper, so an accurate investiga- 
tion of ourselves, will tend to re- 


form onr improprieties, by produc- 
ing a conviction of the defects in 
our character. If the inquiry be 
conducted in the exercise of those 
feelings, which should ever accom- 
pany so important an act, we have 
reason to hope the discovery will 
be of such a nature, as to 
‘motives sufficiently powerful, to 
eall forth all the of our 
minds, either to confirm what may 
be correct, or to correct what may 
a erroneous. And this effect, 
from the of self- 
lowing ” if question sinters 
reference to its final results, will 


On Self- Examination. 


exquisite im enjoyment, and al 
that is terrible in suffering.—The 
man of the world can see the im 
portance of self-knowledge, from 
the decision it gives his ¢ aracter, 
and the direction it communicates 
to his conduct :—and the Christian 
too, can see an advantage in ity 
influence on his present pursuits,— 
but still there is something future, 
to which it has an ultimate relation, 
and it is then, and then only, we 
sufficiently feel its paramount im. 
portance,—when we connect it 
with the rewards and punishments 
of immortality,—when we see its 
effects identified with the subjects 
of the world of spirits, and bright. 
ening or blackening our eternal 
existence. 

On such arguments, the neces. 
sity and importance of personal 
examination may be safely reposed, 
not only in the present state of 
religious defection ; but in general, 
as an habitual duty. Like othe 
duties, when seriously mentioned, 
it will no doubt be universally at 
mitted to be important, and th 
reasons now suggested will proba- 


bly occur to every man, whore | 


flects on the subject. The hope, 
however, that the amplification 
they have here received, may in- 
crease their force with the trifling 
and the thoughtless, must ferm an 
apology for so extended a diseus- 
sion of what may ‘have appeared 
evident to many. ets 


MATT. HENRY’s MANUSCRIPT. 


Tue following important sugges 
tion is extracted from a letter dated 
Ne , with which we wert 
favo a few weeks since. 

“*T recollect that a friend of mine, 
who resides in a distant of the 
country, and who is understood t 
be better acquainted with what is 
now known of Philip Henry's f 
mily than any. other person, mem 
tioned to me some time ago, 

M. Henry, he had reason to col 
clude, from a letter in his posse 
sion, left behind him a manusctipt 
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dissenting ministers of his own 
time and neighbourhood. This 


valuable record, it is highly pro- 


bable, is now irrecoverably lost. 
Perhaps, however, you will not 
think it improper to insert this 
short communication, and perhaps 
the gentleman alluded to above 
will, if he is able, furnish you with 
further information respecting the 
subject of this paper. Your's, &c. 

“ Viarorius Mercator.” 
MORSELS OF CRITICISM. 
ON ISAIAH ix. 6. 

« His name shall be called, Wonder- 
fal, Counsellor, the mighty God.” 

Some critics wish to alter the re- 
ceived translation of this passage, 
by joining the two epithets “ won- 

[” and “ counsellor” thus, “ A 

wonderfu] counsellor.” Such an al- 
tration may, at first sight, appear 
tbe countenanced by the context 
inwhich two terms are so united 
several times: “‘ Mighty God,” 
“ Everlasting Father,” ‘“ Prince 
of Peace.” The Hebrew, how- 
ever, seems to forbid such a con- 
struction, by placing the word 
xb, wonderful, before the word 
ry", counsellor, and not after it, 
as the idiom of the sacred tongue 
would require, if xb» were indeed 
intended for an adjective. Com- 
pare Nahum i. 11, where “ a 
wicked counsellor” is by*>a yor— 
Deut. xv. 9, ‘a wicked heart,” 
bbs anb—Exod. iii. 8, “ a good 
land,” nay YR. 

Ithas also been asserted, that since 
neither 5x, God, nor 9123, mighty, 
has an emphatical prefix, the 
phrase 113. 5x, does not mean, as 
We render it, “tHe mighty God,” 
but “ a mighty God,” that is, a 
being possessed of a sort of lower 
divinity, such as is supposed to be 
ascribed to angels and to men act- 
ing for God,* To this it is suffi- 


* In Parkhurst’s Lexicon, under 
TOW ii, 4, 5, the few texts are consider- 
ed in which the name of God ("71®) 
is supposed to be applied to creatures, 

Conc. Maa. No. 54. 
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cient to reply, that the phrase 
san bs is no where else in the 
sacred Scriptures applied to any 
created being, and that the ab. 
sence of the emphatic prefix in 
this case does not convey a lower 
or indefinite sense is demonstrated 
by the introduction of the very same 
term of expression in the next chap- 
ter, verse 21—‘‘ The remnant shall 
return, even the remnant of Jacob 
to 132 bs, THE mighty God.” 
How justly these terms are ap- 
plicable to the Redeemer in their 
highest possible sense is plain, 
from very many parallel passages 
in the New Testament, but from 
none, perhaps, more so than from 
Phil. iii. 21. 

We leave it to others to dispute, 
whether our Lord Jesus Christ 
was something more than a mere 
man, whether he might not possi- 
bly be equal to an angel, or even 
be a being of a still higher order ; 
for us nething short of his true 
and essential divinity seems worth. 
a thought. An oak is no bet- 
ter adapted to support a sinking 
world than a reed; none but an 
everlasting arm is equal to the 
task — Omnipotence and Omnis-* 


cience must be incommunicable 2. 


if, therefore, Jesus is not God, we, 
who ascribe to him these attributes, 
are idolators—If he is not God, 
we, who trust in him for salvation, 
are making flesh our arm, our faith 
is vain, we are yet in our sins. 
Hence the jealousy with which 
we cannot but regard every at- 
tempt to alter those passages of 
Scripture to which we appeal as 
evidences of a truth so momen- 
tous. Take away the divinity of 
Christ, and you destroy the foun- 
dation of all that we think worth 
contending for; you not merely 
lop off some branches, you cut up 
the tree of life by its roots, and 
leave us only the apples of ty agg 





and if all the Lexicographer says there,, 
is not quite satisfactory, it well deserves: 
attention. 

2R 








Poetry :—Ode from the Martyr of Antioch. 


POETRY. 


ODE FROM THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH. 
Wuat means yon blaze on high ? 
sk 


» Where all the angels stand, 

Even to the t in A Neniing rows ascending. 
Some wi 
And bow’d he 5 stately heey 

As on some mission of God’s love de 

Like flames, from midnight coh By starting ; : 
Behold the appointed messengers are they, 

And nearest earth they wait to waft our souls away. 

still 

More lofty statures fill 
jasper courts of the everlasting dwelling. 
Cherub and Seraph pace 
The illimitable space, 

While sleep the folded plumes from their white shoulders swelling. 
From all the ing throng 
Bursts the tumultuous song, 

Like the unceasing sounds of cataracts pouring, 

Hosanna o’er Hosanna louder soaring ; 
That faintly echoing down to earthly ears, 

Hath seemed the concert sweet of the harmonions spheres. 


Still my rapt spirit mounts, 
And lot ! beside the founts 
Of flowing light Christ’s chosen Saints reclining ; 
Distinct amid the blaze 
Their palm-crowned heads they raise 
Their white robes even through that o “erpowering lustre shining. 
Each in his place of state, 
Long the bright a high have sate, 
O’er the celestial uplifted ; 
While those with prophetic raptures gifted, 
Where Life’s,glad tiver rolls its tideless streams, 
Enjoy the full completion of their heavenly dreams. 


the prea sec again 
t victorious train, 
The M army from their toils reposing . 
The -red robes they wear 
Empurpling all the air 
Even their immortal limbs, "the signs of wounds disclosing. 
Oh, pin poor thou 
Art there on thy-brow 
tnt al th aid el wren ying 


stones in anguish lyin 
Thy clasping ly 
And thy last accents prayed thy foes might be hegre: 


md! ah, who is there 
ith the white snowy hair? 
"Tis he—’tis he, the Son of Man appearing |! 
At the right hand of One, 
. The bree of whose throne 
Seraph host behold with awe and fearing. 
im the rainbow springs, 
And s its emerald wings, 
Down to glassy sea his loftiest seat o’ersirehing. 
Hate—thenders from his throne, like steel-clad armies saapebliipeae 
The Christ | the Christ commands us to his. home? 
Jesus, Redeemer, Lord, we come, we come, we come. 
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Renew of Books :——Bennet's Treatise, &c. 
REVJEW OF BOOKS. 


ise on the Gospel Constitu- 
the late Rev. William 
To which is prefixed, a 


Pi ehort account of the Life and 


ethan of the Author. By 
“N. K. Pugsley. 8vo. price 8s. 
London: 1822. 

We feel some difficulty in the 
management of this article. Our 

for the character and talents 
of the late Mr. Bermet, would in- 
dite us to enter much at large 


‘into the contents of the ‘present 


volume, were it not for certain 


5 counteracting considerations which 


‘have determined us, after a little 
hesitation, to take a different course. 
The “ short account” of Mr. Ben- 
net’s life and writings would, for 
instance, detain us with great plea- 
sure, while we dwelt upon the 


maty virtues, and excellences of P* 


the man and the author; but we 
reilly have been repelled from the 
execution of a task, which, on 
many accounts, would have af- 
forded'us-high gratification, by the 
extremely unpleasant feelings ex- 
cited by Mr. Pugsley’s meagre, 


» and unjustifiable - 


_ wemotr. Mr. P. with an over- 
ing profession of modesty, 
apparently been ee with 


the opportunity of displaying his 
talents for. fine writing ; and that 
*we may not iticur the hazard of 
misrepresenting his abilities in this 
pi they shall speak for them- 
ves. 


* In the lifeof Mr. Bennet, as well as 

pt eae a one we see = 
efficacy o ntal education. 

know not, indeed, if it has ever failed. 
Many religious ase ts, no doubt, have 
ieetgioaleuild ut how many reli- 
pd gg ts . rag Shee who neglect the 
Gitden of their children? Some on 
le that any efforts on our part 
be taking the work, as it is ex- 
» out of the hands ‘of the Lord, 

aid wtb ts Someta taneventianel 


ndependent of 
= pa reepsrmde <5 want of 


those domestic regulutions which are indis- 
pensable to family religion, and without 
which, prayer can neither shed a sacred- 
ness over the heart of man, nor ascend 
with acceptance to the throne of .God. ° 


, The appeals of the sanetuary may. be dis- 


regarded, and the voice of conscience 
silenced, but where is thé rebellious son 
who could withstand the prayers, the en- 
treaties, the tears of a mother, who en+: 
forces the solemnities of another world, 
by the greatest tenderness that was ever 
felt inthis? If such there be, yet the 
instruction is not in vain. The entrance 
of such a child into the: pollutions of the 
world will resemble the entrance of a 
crystal stream into the ocean. In its first 
approaches it will oppose the element 
that threatens to invade its purity; and 
when it does finally sink into the abyss, 
the recollection of its mountain birth ' 
will not be forgotten; and after 

through an ocean of impurity, dis- 
tant shore of reflection come, where, 
amidst the remorse of a guilty ree 
the remembrance of ‘i vows, and the 
nitence of a broken and contrite heart, 
the voice of prayer may again be lifted to 
heaven—‘.1 arise and go ‘to my Fa- 
ther.’’—pp. 12, 13. 


Our readers cannot fail to ad- 
mire the inimitable , beauty of; 
this figure. Never- assuredly, did 
*‘ chrystal stream” perform . such 
feats before! After opposing an, 
element, it “‘ sinks into the abysg” . 
does not forget to recollect ‘its’ 
“ mountain-birth,” (a classical. re- 
ference, we presume, to heen 
montes,) then, after sinking into 
the $8, ses “ through an 
ay Sonecli,? and reaches 
the distant shore of. reflection, 
where, amidst remorse, remem- 
Brance, and penitence, this “.chrys- 
tal stream” addresses a prayer to 
heaven ! 

In the same original and har- 
monious style of metaphor, we are 
told, that Mr. Whitfield’s “ voice 
and action were omnipotent, and 
could throw a redeeming glory over 
the most imperfect compositions 
ever spoken.” Our admiration of 
this fine period must not, however,” 
prevent us from adverting to the 

2R2 
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criticism hazarded at its close, Mr. 
Pugsley’s wonted discretion must 
have strangely deserted him, when 
he ventured on this rash qualifica- 
tion of effasions which, amid all 
the disadvantages of a mutilated 
publication, exhibit unquestionable 
marks of genius and strong feel- 
ing. Besides, Mr. P. al her 
mistakes the matter; Mr. Whit- 
field’s voice and action, powerful 
and animated as they were, had 
but an inferior share in the effects 
which his ing produced. It 
was emotion, it was the intense 
ardour which his whole 
soul, that rivetted his hearers, and 
with the blessing of God, trans- 
formed them into new men. The 
“« redeeming glory” of voice and 
action, may fit the tragedian as 
well as the preacher, but fervour 
and holy zeal, are the peculiar 
privileges of the latter. We must 
permit ourselves, in this place, to 
enquire where is the a-propos of 
the anecdotes from Southey’s life 
of Wesley? They have Jong 
been accessible in, the most com- 
mon sources, and are rather whim- 
sically introduced, if intended as 
illustrations of Mr. Bennet'’s habits 
of ing, which had not the 
est resemblance to those of 
Whitfield. But our readers shall 
be. gratified by the insertion of Mr. 
ley’s distinct and discrimi- 
nating definitions ; and if, amid his 
exquisite array of negatives and 
positives, our readers fail to per- 
ceive the clear delineation of Mr. 
Bennet’s peculiar style of preaching, 
they must be left to their incapa- 
city. 
** The peculiar qualities which made 
Mr. Bennet’s M rope so popular, I 


ng i 
The fact, however, of his being popular, 
is unquestionable ; and the applause he 
secured was as honourable to the taste 
and of those who bestowed it, as it 


‘was to the character of his preaching by 


it was received. There was no 
or affected in his preaching— 
of that Roscius-like style which 


[Jons, 
captivates the multitude in some 
moment of mental hallucination, ani 
which, .after blazing forth upon the 
world, like a northern light, as 
dies away; but a bold, manly, and dig. 
nified eloquence, borrowed from thesim- 
ple majesty of inspiration—chastened by 
a cultivated taste—illuminated by a 
powerful understanding—and enforced 
the fervour of a‘ heart, which felt the 
responsibility of negotiating between the 
Maker of the universe and a sinful world,” 
—pp. 21, 22. 

The necessity for declining a 
detailed investigation of the life 
and character of Mr. Bennet, would 
give us considerable vexation, but 
that we are not without hopes from 


_a different quarter ; a well qualified 


correspondent, who prefers sound 
words to “ mental hallucinations,” 
has given us some reason to expect 
a memoir, but he finds difficulty in 
procuring materials, though he 
might learn from Mr. Pugsley, 
how to write, not only without 
them, but without making efficient 
use of those within his reach. 
We shall, however, be expected 
to give some explanation of the 
term “ unjustifiable,” as applicable 
to this memoir, We_- repeat. the 
word, we seriously and emphati- 
cally reprobate the unjustifiable 
use made of a: private and confi, 
dential letter addressed by the Rey, 
Robert Hall to Mr. Bennet. The 


high style too, in which the thing | 


is done, is perfectly astounding. 


*¢ The author of this memoir hopes, 
that if ever so humible a 
should fall into the hands of Mr. Hall, 
he will excuse the liberty here taken in 
inserting his letter without asking /per- 
mission. .He intended to have asked per- 
mission when he began this memoir, but 
he was assured, from Mr. Hall’s a 
tance to a in print, that his applica- 
tion ms ga unsuccessful. He could 
not, therefore, risk the possibility of 
losing a document which he not only con- 
siders the ornament. of the work, but 
without. which, the work by him would 
not have been undertaken.”’—p. 43. 


We really do not recollect & 
more finished affair than this. Mr. 
Pugsley finds among Mr. Bennet’s 
papers, a highly eulogistic letter 
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on thé Gospel Constitution. 


from a divine of great and merited 
celebrity; he seizes on it, without 
the smallest ceremony weaves it 
into his narrative, and then coolly- 
tells his readers, that he has done 
itin the full conviction, that Mr. 
Hall would have refused his per- 
mission, had it been previously 
asked. As, however, Mr. P. has 
broken the compact which stamps 
inviolability on the confidential cor- 
ce of every living indivi- 
dual, and made a private letter 
public » we shall avail 
ourselves of his indiscretion, and 
ive to our readers the grati- 
ion of possessing this impor-* 
tat exposition of Mr. Hall’s views, 
on certain important points of 
Christian doctrine. 
* January 18th, 1810. 
« Dear Sir,—I ought sooner to have 
acknowledged to you the great pleasure 
I derived from the performance you were 
30 as to give me at Northampton. 
Ihave read it with as much attention as 
Iam able ; and though the subject is in- 
volved in so much difficulty, I admired 
the perspicuity with which it was treated 
80.23 to be within the limits of an ordi- 
nary ity. There is a precision and 
ion in the choice of terms; 
and a luminous track of thought pervad- 
ing the whole, which, according to my 
apprehension, has scarcely been equalled, 
and never exceeded, in the discussion of 
—. i ee aa 
a happy ium between the rigidity o 
Calvinism and the laxnessof eileen 
and have succeeded in the solution of the 
grand: difficulty—the: consistency betwixt 
general offers and invitations, and the 
speciality of divine grace. ‘This interest- 
question is handled with maar 
hie 1 ‘am particularly delighted wi 
your explicit statement and vindication 
of the established connection between the 
use of instituted means, and the attain- 
ment of divine blessings, and the conse- 
quent hypothetical possibility of the sal- 
vation of all men, where the Gospel 


ng appeared to me very 
and that, fettered by their 


have contented themselves 
enjoining and inculcating 

faith ; which, however im- 

and indispensible, is not, I appre- 
usually imparted, till men have 


309 
been eartiestly led to seek and to strive 
Here the Arminians, such of them as are 
evangelical, haye had greatly the advan- 
tage of the Calvinists, in pleading with 
sinners. Your great principle of the de- 
sign of religion, in every dispensation of it, 
being intended us a pursuit of the plan of 
divine government for exercising mo- 
ral powers and faculties of creatures, is 
grand and noble, and gives continuity and 
harmony to the whole scheme. I lent 

ur book to B., commonly called ’Squire 

+, who is much pleased with it, and only 
wishes you had more 
fully in favour of the general extent of 
Christ’s death. I think you have asserted 
it by implication, though I wish you had 
i i ly 3 because I am 


basis of unlimited invitations. J think 
the most enlightened Calvinists are too 
reserved on this head, and that their re- - 
fusal to declare, with the cOmcurrent testi- 
mony of Scripture, that Christ died for! 
all men, tends to confirm the prejudices 
of Methodists and others against election 
wie Fira Sear aU 
ception, if it be an exception, we 
appears to me entitled oa Highest ap- 
probation and y rayrsy and I cannot 
but hope, it will have an important effect 
in bringing good men nearer together, than 
which F know nothing more desirable. 

** Wishing you much success in every 
labour of your hands. 

‘< Tremain, dear Sir, with high esteem, 

‘** Your affectionate brother, 
«* RoBpert Haut.” 
*¢ Rev. W, Bennet.” 


The following extract from.a 
letter written by Mr. George 
Clayton, in reference to the same 
work, the “ Essay on the Gospel 
Dispensation,” deserves quotation. 


** Mr. Bennet’s views of the Gospel 
dispensation are highly seriptural and. 
important, and well worthy of a more 
attentive consideration than t have 
hitherto received. He has it into 
nearer conjunction than any medern 
writer with whom I am acquainted, the 
two difficult points of God’s sovereignty 
and man’s accountabl the purpose of 
grace and the freedom of human agency ;, 
and though a perfect accordance may not 
be discovered by us in the present state of, 
contracted knowledge, it is surely some- 
thing to have diminished the difficulties 
attaching to these subjects. Were pro- 
fessors of religion, generally, better ac-: 
quainted with the principle of the late, 
Mr. Bennet’s book, they would become | 
more judicious and cautious, and ‘less 
likely to fall a to the delusions of 
Antinomianisi.’’—pp. 43, 44. 
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But Mr. Pugsley’s patched up 
portico, has bt a so long 
that we can’ afford but little space 
for any view of the 
structure to which it-is the frontis- 

iece. And we the more readily 
Feelin e this at the present moment 
since—— quitting the figure into 
which we have been betrayed by 
our infectious intimacy with Mr. 
P.—the | paeagd character of this 
work will more aptly fall into its 
place in a pets estimate of the 
value of Mr. Bennet’s contribu- 
tions to theological literature. In 
the mean time, however, we may 
say of. the volume before us that, 
though not Mr. B.’s chef-d euvre, 
it is the work of a sensible and 
ag mind, stating with consider- 
able clearness, if not with striking 
oe: the opinions of ap 
ependent thinker concerning 
Scripture doctrines. _We cannot, 


indeed, express an unlimited ac- 
uieseence in all the statements or 
e modes of expression which oc- 


cur_in these es, nor do we 
think that on the whole much ad- 
ditional indteoetion is to be derived 
from this treatise; still, notwith- 
standing the objections which haye 
occasionally suggested themselves 
to our minds, we have been grati- 
fied in tracing throughout, the im- 
pressions of an exercised intellect 
and of an anxious disposition to 
ascertain truth. Thework is dis- 
tributed into ten chapters: 1, On 
the Awful Occasion of the Gospel 
Constitution, in the ruined condi- 
tion of Man as a fallen creature. 
2. Qn its Gracious Source, in the 
Riches of Divine Mercy. 3. On 
its Glorious Medium, in the Per- 
son of the Sen of God, 4. Qn its 
Moral Ground, in the sacrifice and 
righteousness of the Mediator. 
5. Of a Personal Interest in it, as 
it regards both the Method and 
the Evidence of such Interest. 6. 
On-its Fulness, in the rich variety 
of its Spiritual Blessings. 7. On 
its Purity, in the Nature and Obli- 
gations of: Evangelical Holiness. 
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8. On its Stability. 9. On its: 
Final Consummation. 10. Pratlin 
cal Reflections. 

Now, this division, though suf. 
ficiently comprehensive, is not, we: 
apprehend, unobjectionable on the. 
score of simplicity. There is an 
affectation of philosophical phraseo. 
legy and accuracy about it, which 
does not appear to be realized 
either in the arrangement or the 
filling up, and we confess, that we 
should have preferred a system, 
which comprized the substance of 


this scheme under a different dis-: 


tribution, and in somewhat different. 
terms. 
ing on points which admit of inter, 


minable discussion, we shall, hav-. 


ing thus transcribed .Mr. Bennet’s 
general plan, furnish two or three 


extracts, as illustrations of his way 
of thinking and writing on the 
distinct subjects. 


*< In his original formation man was 
created in the Kikeness of God; which,. 
besides including intelligence and active 
powers, qualifying him to hold dominion 
over inferior creatures, especially con- 
sisted in a holy disposition of heart, ora 
discerning taste, relish, and love of what) 
was spiritually excellent ; conformable: 
with the will of his Maker, "and attractive 
of ae to an union’ of 
soul with him his sind antler why imparted 
his-influence to his mi urider which, 
as from an inward principle of spiritual 
life, his temper and inclinations were habi- 
tually holy. In, the wisdom of God, 
however, and agreeably to man’s originaly 
state of moral probation, this influence 


from above did not absolutely control his: | 
free- 


as an accountable creature; 
but, (as is the case still with all the sub: 
jects of regenerating grace, ) by adapting: 
itself to his rational 
moral freedom, left a possibility of his 
losing its beneficial effect, and so falling- 
under the power of temptation.. Suchs 
loss, we have seen, man actually suffered: 
through his own unwatchfulness and & 
regard of his Maker’s authority. 
Holy Spirit, grieved and justly ofended 
his tampering with temptation, and 
i irregular concupiscence towards 
that which had been sacramentally. for- 
bidden him as a test of his obedience; 
withdrew his. presence and exciting influ 
ence from his soul; and therewith his 
original righteousness departed from him, ' 
and left him, like Samson shorn of his; 
strength, an easy prey to Satan's malicty 
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“gid the disorderly workings of his own 
animal passions. _ Soon, therefore, the 
state of his heart became tumultuous— 
ienated from God—vitiated i in 

“moral state—incapable of reli 


recta tooce to sinful gra- 
—proud and impatient of divine 


ogee luted by conscious guilt— 
wa filled with pase 
nst the character and government of 
ce 16—18. 
practical improvement which 
ies the closing chapter, con- 
oe that is truly excellent 
in sentiment, conveyed in language 
» happily adapted to its importance. 
' There is great beauty in the follow- 
taken as the expres- 


feelings of an aged 


Christian in the prospect of his ap- 
dismissal. 


ae $8 i savioving the Gospel constitution, 


» we see how well calculated it is to wean the 


Christian heart from all earthly scenes, and 
reconcile his mind to the prospect of his ap- 
“preaching dissolution! ‘* For me,” said 
tle, ** to live is Christ, but to die 
igain.’’ He had therefore ‘* a desire to 
» and to be with Christ, which is 
‘far better” than even the most highly 
privileged state of believers on earth. 
»The moral and spiritual improvements 
that await every true christian in the 
realms above—of knowledge—of holiness 
—of nearness to God—of happiness in 
the enjoyment ofhis love—of capacity to 
_serve'and glorify him—and of intercourse 
-with all the righteous in every age of the 
‘world—vastly transcend all our present 
of conception and utterance, The 
wn prospect of -these felicities, 
» which are opened before us in 
» Gospel, are clear, substantial, and 
tful, as ig of present medita- 
; and, when the christian is in any 
—e measure enabled to embrace them 
_With a lively confidence, he feels them 
ully attractive. From Pisgah’s ele- 
aM looks down on all : worldly 
and possessions, as —_ and 
rable—groveling in their nature, 
| inadequate to his capacious desires. 
“And with respect to those endearing 
Bch ties which have twined about his et, 
‘in to yield, under 
the tiluease of Lice attractions 
from above; and, without loving them 
_ less sincerely, ” his affections towards them 
become more subordinate to the love of God. 
_ Ashe looks within the veil, he feels the 
x, effect of celestial intercourse, 
d, in sweet eee to his heavenly 
her’s sees ples s his All 
into bis and rit ® the hour of his 
‘ipahae Nor is he appalled when he 


- reversed : 


contemplates, i in the light of the Gospel, _ 
the near approach of his dissolution. 
‘* The sting”’—the only destructive. power 

—** of death is sin;” and of that the 
monster was disarmed by his ‘victorious 
Lord, when he triumphed over it on his 
cross. His glorious resurrection and 
ascension, also, have insured the full 
redemption of his people from all the 
dishonours of mortality, and the imme- 
diate reception of’ their departing spirits 
into a state of blissful communion with 
himself. _Humbly confiding in these 
principles and grounds of assurance, 
therefore, the Sying christian may 
with David, “‘ Yea, though I walk thro 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil, for thou art with me; th 
rod and thy staff comfort ’ Or, wit 
Jacob of old, I have waited or thy salva- 
tion, O ord!” and peaceably resign his 
spirit into the hands of his gracious cious Re- 
deemer.”’—pp. 296—298. 


We cannot conclude without 
expressing our regret, that we 
should have been compelled by a 
sense of public duty to express 
ourselves with some severity to- 
wards Mr. Bennet’s bi pher ; 
we can assure Mr. Pugsley that 
whenever he will lay aside his of- 
fensive peculiarities of composi- 
tion, and make himself acquainted 
with his subject before he under- 
takes to enlighten the public, we 
shall be as happy to express our 

tion, as we have now felt 
it irksome to deliver an — 
sentiment. 
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Memoirs and select Remains of an 
only Son, who died November 27, 
1821, in his Nineteenth Year. 
By Thomas Durant. 2 vols. 
T2mo. 10s. 6d. Poole, 1822. 


We have not unfrequently felt and 
expressed the irksomeness of the 
restraints imposed on us by our 
narrow limits, when some work of 
unusual value and interest has de- 
manded from us a more specific 
analysis and more liberal citations 
than we found it possible to intro- 
duce. In the present instance, 

however, our feelings are entirely 
we have’ before ‘ts 'a 
book of deep and melancholy in- 
terest ; exhibiting impressive illus- 
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trations of rare character, and 
fraught with rich specimens : of 
talent and knowledge, and-yet we 
sit down to give our attestation to 
its’ value and. importance, with a 
degree of paiiiful emotion, that 
finds consolation in the necessary 
brevity of its depressing employ- 
ment. 
What, indeed, can excite a 
stronger feeling of sympathy than 
the scenes so forcibly pourtrayed 
in this affecting narrative. Parents 
happy in each other, and, if pos- 
sible, happier in a son ‘whose 
natural powers were of the highest 
order, whose knowledge was various 
and nd, even in early youth, 
and whose moral qualities were as 
eminent as his mental capacities 
and attainments were brilliant 
and solid. On this blessed 
union. death ‘broke in, and the 
father and the son were left to 
mourn the loss of her whose excel- 
lences had been their pride and 
delight. Another dear female re- 
lation was soon snatched away ; 
and at last the measure of the 
| father’s agony was filled up by 
the removal of his more than be- 
loved son, in the bright morning 
of life, in the midst of a brilliant 
career of academic honour, and 
with every prospect of success, in 
whatever profession, or pursuit, 
might have been his ultimate 
choice. Happily the power and 
the hope of genuine: piety were 
mt, and the ‘bereaved parent 
was enabled to resign his earthly 
all into the hands of his heavenly 
Father, not only with Christian 
resignation, but with the sustain- 
ing and animating consolation that 
he‘had “ never, for the last four- 
teen years, endured one anxious 
ia of ; : 
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CJume, 
The various processes employed 
by his parents in the education of 
William Durant are distinctly and 
successively described, and their 
judicious adaptation to_ his mental 
and moral character was fully at. 
tested by their satisfactory results, 
He grew in knowledge and in 
grace, manly in exterior, active 
and vigorous in-all his gymnastic 
exercises, lovely in his temper, 
warm in his affections, rich in in. 
tellectual acquisitions, and richer 
still in being taught of God, until 
the hour in which,he was removed, 
ripe for immortality, He was born 
January 7th, 1803, and Mr. D. has 
recorded, with evident delight, the 
salutary effects preduced by the 
enlightened tenderness with which 
his mother watched over the move. | 
ments of his infant mind. Hap? 
pily Mrs. Durant was a woman of 
strong understanding and high ae- 
complishment, and herexample has 
added one tothe numerous instances 
which illustrate the beneficial con- 
sequences of entrusting to qualified 
females a full share in the business 
even of masculine education. 

‘< WE MADE HIS SABBATHS ALWAYS DE> 
LIGHTFUL, by contriving to indulge him 
with such lessons and such engagements 
as should associate the idea of pleasure 
with those holy days. His opinion on 
the subject. is preserved in one of those 
essays,—to which a more distinct re- 
ference will be made hereafter—written 
at the age of eleven, and efititled, ‘‘ The 


pleasures and advantages of a religious 
observance of the Sabbath.” ‘Time and 


ience onl engthened the opinion 
of his earlier days exercises at the 
close of the public services were of pecu- 
liar importance to him; and they pro- 
duced an effect equally salutary on his 
understanding and his rom the 


‘age of five, his mother was wont, on the 


bath evening, to take him, alone, 


upon her knee, to cause him to repeat 
whet he could femenher of the sermons 


apprehension respecting 
his child’s future interests in time pies 


or ity ;” so perfect had been 
pepe daly Sp waglnartigue 


persevering habits of his son—so 
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and. Remains of. an.only Son... 
greatly excited her, 1 sat 
silently musing, supp 
and shedding my 


exercises he continued 
beloved mother’s death ; 
r shall 1 t the manner in 


n have I entered their room at the 

of these exercises; with rapture 

them ‘both, and enjoyed, in 

our. ardent, holy, mutual affection, all 

but heaven. At these, above most other 

, we felt ourselves truly united, 

aT ws ‘forming part of ‘* the whole 
family of Coen fay earth.” Religion 

apa so sublimate our domestic 

And William ever looked back on 

these scenes as the sweetest and most 

—. hours .of his life.”—Vol. I. 


pp: 27—29. 
os At length, after a ‘blsseed -mion 
@f sixteen years, Mr. Durant was 


galled on to bear up under the 
‘dereavement of this admirable 


woman. The following descrip- 
tion-of | the last scene goes to the 
at once.. Her aleh had 
‘been infirm, and she was on 

it to some friends at Wilton, 
whither her husband and son were 
ontheir way to join her, joyfully 


anticipating the pleasure of meeting. 
# Alad! our joy was but of short du- 


t Soon after our’ coach arrived at 
» Where it stopped a short 
oo al saw a post-chaise ap preqeling 


te Dan t, and his son in coach? 94 
‘roused us from our dreams of pleasure, 
and forced upon us a melancholy pre- 
sentiment of the evil that awaited us. 
an she alive?’ burst instantly from 


Tips. ‘‘ She was,” said the messen- 
when I left Wilton.” We entered 

3 1 fell upon my dear son’s 

ae tepeys, = was thunderstruck 


4 + ny Baalh vor only by. our 

occasional bursts of grief. In 

¢ hours from the moment that the 

left Wilton, during which he 

= thirty miles, we arrived at the 

-of our friends. ‘< Is she yet alive ?”’ 

is.” - We were ready to rush to 

erie but prudence, in her dy- 

, demanded caution. At Tength 

Iso be, restless in body, and almost 

with. the final attacks of her 

; in soul, ‘* calm as sum- 

be.” She conversed as 

fand as sensibly as ever. As it 
chave been 


been dangerous to have 
Cone. Maa. No. 54. 


-plause w 


a) in Mecbiliente acta 
to see to-morrow 
at. present it would, I fear, too. much 
agitate. me.” Alas! she. was destined ” 
to see him no more till they should meet 
in heaven! About nine that evening, she 
was suddenly seized with convulsions, 
which were, in a few minutes, to termi- 
nate her mortal career.’ I called up my 
pa boy, he had the melancholy satisfac- 
tion of witnessing her last. are | 
fell upon her lifeless c 
for a moment, all sel: nes uttered 
my piercing cries; while he fell on pa 
knees near her bed-side,—and, 
death, with a countenance eq fs 
pressive of woe and resignation,—faltered 
out, “Oh! Heavenly Father, sustain 
us! Ina few minutes, I was sufficient! : 
collected to bend upon knees wi 
him and his dear—and scareely less af- 
flicted—aunt ; and beg for grace patiently 
to bear, and tly to improve, the aw- 
ful chastisement.””—Vol. I. pp. 145—147. 


This event took place in May 
1818, and near the close of the 
same year Mr. Durant, having de- 
termined to enter his son ata 
Scotch University, accompanii 
him to Glasgow, where he had the 
gratification of committing him to 
the hospitable and parental care of 
Dr. Wendie For the particulars 
of the young man’s academic life 
we must refer to the “ogre 
where they are interestingly 

from his own leaky and 
from the attestations of his tutors. 
In_all his various literary contests 


and examinations he 
himself we distinguished ity, 
difficulty, and 


obtained 
stances of Fepelli 

when he failed against overwhelm- 
ing competition, the marked 

he obtained from 
Professor was more than an indem- 
nification. In the midst of these 
hopes and enjoyments, he was cut 
off by a fatal and rapid disease, 
and we shall refer to the preface to 
Dr. Wardlaw’s most excellent and 
suitable sermon on that mournful 
event for a description of its nature 
and consequences... 
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“ Mr, W. P. Durant died on the even- 
ho By 27th of November, 1821, of 
‘suffasion on the brain, attended ‘by 
Of the right ‘side of the body.— 
le was perpen cigs Arms robust and 
‘health - In coming down to Scotland, 
inthe eghning of the samc month, ‘he : 
had tra two successive on the and loved him well; 
A he whose ashes will in a short time be su- 
fallen asleep, i cessively joined to his own. " 
i *¢ To the wish expressed by his fathé 
that the following discourse should be 
marge | I gave my cheerful consent, 
ad I felt any hesitation, it would have 
been removed by an application subge- 
quently presented to me, with the Pi in 
tures of eighty of my dear friend’s fellow- 


students at the University; which! 

value as a testimony of affectionate f- 

gard to the memory of the lamentéd 
.”—Sermon, pp. 5—7. 


We have left ourselves little 
space for the illustration of William 
Durant’s literary character. The 
pon as having specimens of his compositions in. 
child, on serted in these volumes are of um 
common interest, and suffici 
evidence the brilliancy and 
ness of his mind, as well as the 
abundance and solidity of its fur 
temper niture. There arenosymptoms# 
lashing or cramming in his pm 
ductions, he writes with an ee 
took and force which show that he wa 
resorting to his proper and real 
stores for his materials, instead of 
snatching up, pro re nata, the 
scraps and of a commen 
place book. We are quite unable 
to bring forward selections in suf 
ficient number to exemplify the 
, Wariety and efficiency of his talents, 
neither, m fact, can we me) 
single essay or section quite 
she ia point of convenient length; 
on. one, however, we must vem 
tare almost indiscriminately ; and 
in the absence of longer quotation, 
we warmly recommend the book. 
Our readers will find specimens of 
acute and comprehensive discus 
sion raph aor de conveyed in * 
guage singular clearness am 
beauty, which it would be i» 
jurious to present here in a cum 
tailed form, and we shall decline 
tendering a brick as a sample of 3 
well finished structure. 1 
lowing beautiful extract is 
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and Remains of an only Sar, 


of an Essay.on Habit, 
by. William Durant when 
oral Philosophy class. 


© @ Al these curious questions, however, 
‘into comparative unimportance, 

we turn our eyes to the actual re- 
which arise from the operation of 

, whatever may be its exact nature. 

at is the wretch, sinking under the 
of vicious grati ion— 

ed in body, but more discased in 
wenting, with uawearied dili- 

the haunts of dissipation, although ¢ 


of disgust ; 

San a lig to. secure those 
the presence of poy can no 
longer prevent uneasiness, al their 
absence would excite emotions nearly 
to agony? What is the old man, 
9, fondly and weakly to a 
he must so soon quit for ever— 
averting his eye from that unseen 
faturity, to which the voice of his God is 
out to summon him—and who, looking 
not with repentance, but ‘with re~ 
on those vices in which he is still 

but not still able, to indu 
scenes of gaiety, for which the 
of age have totally unfitted 
worn down by disease, and 


so to speak) with the signet 
inly endea 


‘;—and thus “re 
in a round of what would 

pleasures, to forget the 

awaits him, and the tribunal 

i he must so shortly appear? 

et ee perce bog 

examples of the unconquered force 

and wees 3 he, who, after having, 
¢ is 

strength of heavenl principle, re- 

‘tem; n, yaa presented in 


although much to enjoy— 


ae among many avoidable 
a ge. Tywylhng 
d there, the blessed effects of hie 


Own benevolent exertions—a world, of 

he was, in life’s meridian, "the 

3, but on which his setting sun is 

a stillsofter and purer radiance $ 

a man but a fine example 

‘which flow from virtuous 
Vol. Ul. pp. 213,214. 
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The poetical effusions which are 
creditable 


_oceasionally inserted are 


as proofs of versatile talent, rather 
than as indications of the 
faculty. ow are / iasarps 
as we might have expected a 
man of ready mind and fine taste, 
exercising himself on subjects ef 
that kind more by way of experi- 
ment than from the impulse of 
ination. The versification: is 
skilful and foreible, and the deeo- 
rations show mu¢he¢ouversance with 
the different sources of poetical 
ornament. — 

We infer from bis’ letters that 
William Durant was with 
a ready sense of the ridiculous, and 
a considerable command of hu- 
mourous. expression, though ex- 


amples of this style are very 


sparingly given. Mr. Durant states 
thet it hed been his intention: to 
insert a few extracts from his son's 
more playful and facetious corre- 
spondence, but on ag 
design to.“ a literary friend,” be 
received this “ pointed” - reply— 
“ A Wit’s a feather ; William's jast 
fame rests on a non usitaia néc 
tenui penna,” Now we really cau- 
not understand this ; no doubt the 
sentence is exceedingly. pithy, and 
the serap of ‘Latin very much: to 
the purpose, but we do not exactly 
see what could possibly 
lie against Mr. Durant’s 
tion, The object was to give a 
just delineation of his son's modes 


-of thinking and writing, among 


these genuine humour was ecca- 


sionally indulged Pig ome 


this, te our mind, isa gracefu 


quality when kept in due eer 
nation; it enlivens society, and 
gives vivacity to eonversation and 
composition ; its moderate exer- 
cise is becoming im well-tempered 
youth, and as tyr Wiliam 
Durant’s intell ysiognomy 
it should not have been over- 
looked. 


We close these volumes with 
sentiments of high admiration for 
— and. exalted character 
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Books :—The Martyr of Antioch. 
duce a strong impression at what, 
‘ever peters ere those noxiois 


enlarged arrangement may include 
other compositions which are, we 
have reason to ‘believe, even of 


~The Martyr of Antioch: a Dra- 
matic Poem, By the Rev. H. H. 
Milman, Professor of Poetry in 

the University of Oxford. 8vo. 
Price 8s, 6d,—London, 1822. 


We have no objection to the drama 
in the abstract.. There is no rea- 
son, that we are aware of, why 
poetry should be forbidden to as- 
~sume the dramatic form, that wilf 
not as fai ly to the lyric and 
ee aera ome trtanel 
question simply of structure, and 
if the sentiment and the expression 
be innocent, assuredly there can 
-be no mischief latent in the addi- 
tion of an inter! arrange- 
ment to a fable of domestic or pub- 
lic: interest. The Comus and the 


Agonistes, for example, 
oa man compositions, and yet 
~where shall we find nobler sub- 
jects, a richer strain of moral in- 
struction, or a purer stream of 
genuine ? — What man of 
true reli imaginative ex- 
cellence, adorning and enforcing 
the lessons of virtue, ever dreamt 
of condemning the exquisite inspi- 
rations of Milton’s divine Urania, 
because they were formed on a 
‘dramatic model ? 

But, on the other hand, we 
know of no language strong enough 
to express an uate censure of 
theatrical literature as it actually 
exists. The loathsome sensuality, 
the claimed not for self- 
denying virtue, but for unbridled 
passions, the determination to pro- 


(Jun, 


walities seem essential to the 

ama taking it in the long series of 
examples from its first efforts to its 
latest productions. The fatalism, 
the impiety, the extravagant and 
unhallowed pathos of the Greek 
tragedy, and the depraved licence 
of the Attic comedy ; the relaxed 
morality of the Roman stage ; the 
ingriguing and vicious character of 
the French theatre, the drivelling 
and sentimental depravity of the 
German school—all these make 
up a mass of odious and infectious 
fermentation, for which no predo- 
minant qualities of grandeur, feel. 
ing, eloquence, or wit, can ever 
compensate. And when we take 
into our account the evils con 
nected with the public represen 
tation of these things, the tainted 
character of a large proportion d 
the actors, the dissipated habits and 
destructive associations of the the 
atre, the incentives to the mdi 
gence of appetite, the exhibitio 
of the female form in meretricions 
and even in masculine attire, and 
the stimulating effect of obscene 
language, sometimes direct. and 
sometimes veiled in double mean- 
ing, uttered by female lips—we 
have assembled a chain of grava 
mina against the stage, which no 
eloquence can obliterate, no sub 
tlety evade, and no dexterity 
liate. As Christians it is our duty 
to stand aloof from the world ; and 
the theatre is the world in its very 
quintessence: as men we are 
to bear our protest against that 
which degrades our true, our mo 
ral, elevation; and the theatre, 
the school of passion, levels it:with 
the mere animal impulses and it- 
stincts: as members of society we 
are the guardians of its strongest 
bonds, Fo ae and sanctities 
of lite; and these the theatre t 
jects with foul mockery, and tram- 
ples to the very earth: as headsd 
families we are intrusted with the 
dearest interests of the objec! 
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“out natural, and reasonable, and 

s love ; ; shall. we ‘then 

them into scenes of: which 

‘is the inevitable effect to blunt 

the fine edge.of moral sensibility 

and to familiarize the mind and 

heart with vice and viclence ?— 
Affection, honour, piety forbid! 

» But we return to our first posi- 


_ tion, that no general censure what- 
- ever can attach to poetry invested 


with the peculiar forms, interests, 
and ornaments of the drama. We 
- on the contrary, perhaps from 

exalted admiration of Milton, 
a i pebalian relish for this class of 
composition, though we should 
find it difficult to point out any 
one entirely unobjectionable effort 
in this way, excepting in the two 
instances which we have before re- 


ferred to. With the Agonistes 
‘itour hands, we seem carried 


to another age of men and 

‘ ; the stern and unyielding 
of the principal character, 
‘Mmitigated by repentance towards 


_ God, and submission to His righ- 


teous dispensations ; the fine scenes 
oftenderness, indignation, or scorn, 
asManoah, Dalilah, or the giant 


Harapha appear ; the tense vigour 
of the’ composition enhanced by its 


ery’ elaboration; the elevated 


sentiment and unrivalled versifi- 
cation of the choruses; all these 
in) their exquisite combination— 


- dBschylus refined, not relaxed, by 
a Sophocles — furnish out a:.whole 


‘which we will not risk the imputa- 


tion of extravagance by attempting 


to characterize. One such poem as 
‘this is enough for a man’s fame, 
but in addition to this we have 


~ Comus, if possible yet more ex- 


@uisite in its way than the Samp- 


gon, like the delicious scenes of 
. bowers and landscapes, and “ home- 


delight” in the Paradise Lost— 
in fairness to Mr. Milman, we 


~ mill not proceed with this seduc- 
“tive subj 


of Antioch is -nei- 
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it has some imitations 
of the first, but a poem of some 
skill and more artifice, framed ra- 
ther on the principle of striking 
contrast than on that of 
feeling ; at least we have felt our- 
selves much disappointed by the 
scenes in which the latter has been 
attempted. The subject lies in a 
small compass. Olybius, the pre- 
fect of Antioch, a voluptuous but 
high-minded Pagan, is desperately 
enamoured of M ita, a pries- 
tess. and daughter of Callias, 
high-priest of Apollo. Margarita 
becomes a Christian, avows her 
faith, is imprisoned, condemned, 
and ultimately, con to the ie, 
tention of her lover, who only de- 
signs intimidation, vollons death 
by decapitation. The scenery is 
richly conceived, the temples and 
the groves of Daphne, with the 
palace of the Governor, are the 
magnificent accessories of the dia- 
logue and action. Now it is quite 
obvious that here was ample room 
for the description of pure feeling, 
strong passion, parental, and filial 
tenderness, and above all, for the 
illustration of the pervading and 
absorbing principles of faith in 
Christ and love to God. In all 
these we think Mr. Milman has 
failed ; in the latter instances, eom- 
pletely. Olybius is agitated only 
by the loss of a beautiful mistress, 
for he sickens us with his endless 
eulogies of her personal attractions ; 
Callias grieves heavily for the de- 
fection and danger of his daugh- 
ter; and Margarita herself seems 
to think the matter er an 
affair of calculatiun, for she dwells 
perpetually on the advantages of 
the transfer; her favourite topic 
is the barrenness of earthly joy, 
and the unsubstantial nature of 
human grandeur, while the light, 
and glory, and felicity of heaven, 
are set forth, not in their e - 
cal simplicity, but with an Asiatic 
picturing. of merely visible and 
tangible qualities. Now we are 
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very much of opinion that this is 
as erroneous in point of taste, and 
feeling, as it is alien from evangeli- 
eal sublimity. Itisall very well in 
the way of contrast, but it is mi- 
serably deficient in genuine power. 


With what eminent advantage 


might Mr. Milman have substi- 
tuted for this false glitter, the fine 
gold of gospel principle, the firm- 
ness, the calm»and disinterested 
heroism: of faith, the earnestness, 
the kindling, the chastened rap- 
ture, of heavenly love! Without 
assigning te. Mr. M. the higher 
moods of poetical feeling and in- 
vention, it is impossible not ta 
perceive that he is gifted with rare 
and effeetive qualities; but if he 
wishes to take rank in the durable 
literature of his country, he may 
be asstired—however the Oxford 
professor of poetry may despise 


the humble criticisms of the Con- 
gregational Magazine—that he has 
not chosen the proper way to gain 

-should 


his end. sO a 

invent ; he employs glare and vio- 
lence to produce effect, he should 
keep in mind that only simple and 
facile cando x effectually ; 
he ights in contrast, a mode 
which none should employ who 
are conscious of inherent strength. 
Theve seems to us a great resem- 
blance between the genius of Mr. 
Milman and that of Mr. Martin, 
the artist. In his pieture of Her- 
culaneum the latter has called in 
all the tricks of fieree and untem- 


We have not thought it expe- 
dient to intreduce | ion; we 
could not have cited. ly, and 
Mr. Milman does not shine in de- 
tached passages. We have, how- 
ever, “inserted at ‘length in our 


‘proceeding to 
tion, 


“poetical department, a noble imi. 


tation of Milton, in an anthem 
sung by Margarita, as she is 
place of execu- 
The Essay on“ The Influence of a 


Moral Life on our Judgment in 
Matiers of Faith,” 1o which the 


Society- for Promoting Christian . 


Knowledge and Church Union, 
in the Diocese of St. David's, 
adjudged its Premium for 182h 
By the Rev, S.C. Wilks, A.M, 
Dedicated by Permission jo. the 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Bald. 
win and Co, ' 


Tue subject of this essay is one of 
no small interest, and of considers 
able metaphysical subtlety, though, 
in a scriptural view, it is, we con- 
ceive, of no very long or compli- 
eated solution. The proposition 
on which the essay is founded, does 
not appear to us to be remarkable 
for its distinctness ; for the question 
varies considerably in its applica- 
tion to the two classes of nominal 
and real Christians. A formalist 
and a Pharisee may lead a strictly 
moral life, and so far stand in rela- 
tion to Mr. Wilks’s principles, upon 


the same favourable ground, for - 


acquiring correct views of Chris 
tianity ; yet, the most formidable 
opposition, the least ‘onquerable 
prejudices, have in all ages been in 
connexion with that species of 
external correctness of moral con- 
duet, whieh being dissociated from 
humble, and teachable, and pious 
dispesitions, hasmade these “whole” 
persons deem, that they needed no 
sictan. 
Mr. Wilks divides his theme into 
two propositions ; first, 
holiness either of or life, has 
a powerful influence in oa 
the judgment in’ matters of 
gion ;” and ‘secondly, “ that a hum- 
ble and conscientious endeavour 
to 'do the will of Ged, is emi- 


nently condincive to’ the progres 
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| These propositions are discussed 
with reputable ability, though not 
with that logical and seriptural 
accuracy, which we expected to 
find in a prize essay in. the Dioce- 
san ‘Society of St. David's, ‘We 
think Mr. W. has not kept distinct 
the cases, on which his illustrations 
should have been founded. The 
dispositions of humility and teach- 
ableness, on which so large a mea- 
sure of his argument rests, were 
more frequently found in the 
alarmed publicans and simmers, 
than in the outwardly virtuous 
Pharisées, while the bitterest op- 
posers of the Saviour’s doctrine 
were found among that class, who 


like Saul, till his conversion, had‘ 


lined in all good conscience. That 


moral persons, who were also 
pious, amd possessed of 
= dispositions, received the 
jour’s. doctrine gladly is net 
tobe disputed ; but they appear to 
ts not fairly to come within the 
discussion: because the proposition 
issilent upon the question of humi- 
and sincere desire to do the 

of God. Weare not sure, that 

We should materially dissent from 
Mr, W.’s principles, if they were 
more fully and distinctly explained, 
yet, ‘we'cannot but think, this 
essay fails to place the Scripture 
doctrine upon the subject im a 
clear light. The motto which Mr. 
W-has prefixed (John vii. 1'7.) has 
itigre to. do with the dispositions of 
the heart, than with a moral life. 
Toalarge portion of the essay, we 
canaward our decided approbation, 
ough to some parts of the argu- 
ment, .we hesitate to yield our 
assent. The style is neat and per- 
spicuous, and the piety and evan- 
gélical truth which appearthrough= 
out, render the essay worthy of 
general perusal. We cannot, how- 
ever, dismiss Mr. W. without ex- 
me ig our decided disapprobation 
the method adopted by bi, at 
Mge 46, of sustaining his argu- 


Influence of a Moral Life in Matters of Faith. 
both of faith and spiritual under." 
standing.” 
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ment, which is not confined to 
Church of Englendmen, by appeals 
to the. articles and Liturgy, and 
entifely omitting Scripture proof 
under the protection of so flimsy 
an apology, as that contained in the 
foot note. “ The following refer- 
ences are made exclusively to the 
Articles and Liturgy of the Church 
of England ; but the attentive reader 
will be easily able t@ refer to corres- 
ponding passages of Holy Scripture, 
on which they are grounded.” We 
cannot but resent it as a’slight put 
upon Holy Scripture—thusto have 
its testimony Teft unheeded, while 
a.gub-authority is appealed to, of 
no value whatever ‘in a theological 
argument ; and the important work 
of verifying the momentous doc- 
trines alluded to, is left to the lei- 
sure, or the inclination of the 
reader, as a matter of less moment 
than their verification by church- 
creeds and formularies. To all 
impartial persons this must have 
an appearance which we hope Mr. 
W. would deprecate as much as 
oursel ves—of preferring areference 
to the authority of fallible men, 
before the holy and immutable 
words of inspiration.’ We have 


felt it the more necessary to point 


out this offence against the sacred 
Majesty of divine truth, as well as 
against the sound principles of Pro- 
testantism, because it is growing 
to an alarming height among the 
patrons ofthe establishment. The 
phrases, our Church and the Bibie, 
may indeed be described, as al- 
most a theological equation, with a 
very large number even of persons 
denominated evangelical. 








*,* In consequence of the pres- 
sure of religious intelligence this 
month, we have decided to post- 
pone our usual articles of Literaria 
Rediviva and Analytics. Any im- 
portant emissions in the series of 
public meetings shall be rectified 
in our next. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS. 


In our arrangement of these important 
we have given the 
to the Protestant Society for Protec- 
tion of Religious Lil , both on account 
of its domestic importance, and of its pecu~ 
liar accordance with the principles and 
objects of our own publication. We in- 
vite the attention of our readers to 
the following statement of facts, the 
whole of which, as stated by Mr. Wilks, 
we have carefully pega and va ae 
to ex our regret, that we are unable 
to add all the impressive comments. In 
fact, the semi ial abstract is itself a 
mere abridgment of what ought, on every 
account, to be published at large, and we 
are persuaded, that an annual pamphlet, 
in a cheap form, would be universally 
acceptable, and extensively beneficial. « 
anniversary of this Society was 
held on x mf 11, in the Great 
Room of the City of London Tavern, 
Lord Joun Russet in the Chair. The 
assembly was numerous beyond precedent, 
aud included individuals of high name and 
r tatives a the audience, and 
seemed animated by a fetling of cor- 
dial. and enthusiastic good-will to the 
glorious Institution, whose history for 
the last year was narrated in a fine strain 
of energetic eloquence by Mr. John Wilks, 
one of the Secretaries. He re- 
ferring to the cases which had engaged 
their attention on the pi anniver- 
sary, and with respect to Amos Nor- 
roway, he was happy to announce, that 
a@ secure asylum from the visitings of per- 
section was obtained. In a comfortable 
cottage, well repaired, surrounded 
fruit trees now full of blossoms, and wii 
a garden plot, purchased, by one who 
could revere the love of principle in a 
peasant breast, he had found an home, 
whence he would not remove until he 
entered his last and happier home in 
. There his | ay conduct 
the pious, profited the observing, 
the unfriendly, and exercised that 
influence. over the. numerous -vil- 


shad even the’ Curate for a guest. 

He acknowledged his industry and worth, 
and as he wondered\at his wisdom, and 
knew the authority of his example, he 
i a him that attend- 

without envy—with kind compassion, on 
his prelatical opponent, who might be 





excited to his frequent and almost hebdo- 
madal diatribes against education, un- 
connected with the church—by the re. 
membrance of the fs and firmness 
of that modest, ]-taught cottager, 
whose form and sufferings memory mi 
introduce amid the convocations of hi 
clergy, and beneath his gilded canopies 
of state. : 
The affair of GrirFin was im 
as on that led whether the Tolera- 
tion Acts would afford protection to the 
a worship of Protestant Dissenters, 
at offender had been convicted at the 
Hampshire Sessions of 1. riot, and under 
the last Toleration Act, was sentenced.te 
pay the penalty of forty pounds. But the 
agistrates decided that the Act gave 
them no, power to enforce the ; 
the offender was liberated—impunity pro- 
duced insolence and new offences—and 
village worship throughout that county 
would haye beeome insecure. By an ap- 
plication to the Court of King’s Bend 
at a considerable expence, orders 
writs were obtained that enforced ‘the 
penalty by the committal of the culprit to 
the county gaol. Compunction was 
result, and as his aged parents needed his 
labours, ashe ergs ta) oy for merey, 
THE COMMITTEE, mindful that — 
should temper justice, acquiesced in his 
discharge. But there yet remained a 
obvious need, that some legislative pro- 
visions should be made to prevent such 
trouble and expence, and to secure the 
prompt attainment of the justice which 
the Toleration Laws were enacted to 
confer. ‘ 
After adverting to the failure of the 
Epucation BiLt, and enforcing the:im- 
portance of the Sunday school system, 
Mr. Witxs pleasantly renewed his com- 
plaints of the applications made to him 
and the Society, as to matters to whicl 
they could not attend. He mentioned 
the names of cases where, if Bequests wi 
der wills were withheld, if Ministers awd 
their congregations were discontent, if Sol 
citors required instructions as to i 
ments and trust deeds, if Trustees of.cht 
pels were disunited and unfaithful, if Pre 
cessions of children experienced some Wh 
courtesy, and even if Husbands and 
differed on religious themes—the parti 
required the advice of the Institution, aid 
the application of its moral or legal ene 
gies on their behalf. As to such appl 
tions he cried for mercy, since they 1 
properly imposed on him an extf 
nary load. He, of course, professionally 
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not object to any increase of his 
ga would cheerfully make all their 
éeils and supply all the remunerated 
counsel his experience could impart: but 
hehoped, that in matters quite discre- 
pant to the objects of the Institution, 
their friends would not require from him 
aceaseless sacrifice. Especially he made 
the request as the subjects that officially 
invoked his feelings and his zeal, were 
neither few nor small. ‘* 
4 ing to his former custom, he 
would first revert to those which were 
mere PECUNIARY demands. They in- 
cluded Turnpike Tolls, Assessed Taxes, Poor’s 
Rates, and Mortuary Fees. 

- He described the incessant and success- 
fal efforts of the Committee to counteract 
the. insidious clauses which were con- 

endeavoured to be introduced into 

Bills, and then went on to state, 

that in a Church Rate case from LouGn- 
BOROUGH, they afforded their advice. 
For relief from the Assessed Tuxes as aris- 
from claims on a minister at WERN 

in Wales, and for Portland Chapel, Batu. 
They had taught their friends how to 
: and he repeated publicly the infor- 
that Assessed Taxes were not 

for any Meeting-house, and that 

0OL rooms for the poer, and 

min ACADEMIES devoted to ministe- 

al mts, were, on account of their 
aren appropriation, also exempt 
charge. 
One claim for a Mortuary Fee, of ten 
was made at KeIGHLEy, in 

‘ » ON a poor woman who was 
left with-three orphan children. As it 
did not appear that the fee had been de- 
Mmanded before the reign of Henry the 
Eighth, and had been since butcccasionally 
he payment was withheld, 


though the clergyman offered greatly to 
* Hessen 


his demand.. The transports of 
‘the. widow, grateful that persons. living 
$0 distant, not knowing her, and to her 


‘wiknown, should step forward to soothe 


and succour her, afforded to the Com- 
thittee,.a pleasant and pure reward. 
* The vexatious subject of the assess- 
ment of Chapels at Baru, CuaTuam, 
: LEY, and PADDINGTON to Poor's 
had renewed anxiety and Jabonr. 
At Baru some additions to AnGyLE 
Cuarrn, principally for the accommoda- 
tion of the Sunday scholars whom the 
members of that munificent aongregation 
oured to instruct, produced a 
treble assessment to the poor! At Cuar- 


WAM, during several ycars, the Rev. Mr. 


terie had resisted, by every fair cxpe- 

an assessment on his chapel which 
‘Mounted yearly to the vast sum of one 
hundred pounds, and which now would 
Subtract from the donations of the con- 
a yearly sum of Siaty Pounds ! 
Suggestions THE COMMITTEE 


Cong. Mac. No. 54. 


“ia 


had enabled him to profit by some negli- 
gence’ and delay of his opponents, and to 
avert the payments of two rates which 
they threatened to enforce, and at which 
the majority of the parishioners wept no 
tears, but those of joy. The congrega- 
tion at BeverLey had not been before 
assailed. It was a small corporate town, 
where local antipathies and mere per- 
sonal dislikes exercise illiberal and un- 
gracious power. There, they had rashiy 
distrained the property of an individual 
trustee—but, mindful of the place where 
he first plucked the flowers of spring, and 
gazed on the blue sky, the Rev. GzorcE 
CoL.ison had manfully resolved to resist 
every extorsive and illegal act, and with 
a noble spirit had declared, that he 
would rather ‘‘ beg from door to door” 
than allow those measures to prevail. 
PADDINGTON CHAPEL was erected at the 
sole charge of Mr. Witson. It is one 
among many noble monuments of Chris- 
tian bounty. Though Mr. Wilson ex- 
pended six thousand pounds in the build- 
ing of that chapel, he is required to 
church rates and parochial claims for iis 
own house of mercy :—though he never 
received interest, principal or rent ; : 
asks, and has no recompence but the 
bliss-producing consciousness of a desire 
for the glory of God, and the happiness 
of man ! j os 
On these subjects he would repeat 
former cautions and advice. Meeting 
Houses were rateable to the poor if any 
beneficial occupier could be found. But 
all necessary outgoings, including reason4 
able salaries of ministers, were to be al- 
lowed out of the receipts. On the net 
remaining proceeds only could the charge 
be made. The necessity of the expences 
was then the matter mainly to be dis- 
cussed, and which churchmen, being ‘the 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions, onan 
appeal against the rate could alone decide. 
To prevent the vexation and expence of 
such appeals he recommended, that in 
parishes, whcre such eharges were in- 
tended, the Dissenting inhabitants should 
attend the vestrics, and there remon- 
strate. 4f that effort was vain, then they 
should immediately demand a copy of the 
rate ; being eyer mindful, that ur the 
appeal was made to the next possible 
Sessions, the .charge was confirmed. 9%)", 
Having obtained the copy, let them ex=;" > * 
amine what property was omitted +6; ~~ 
under-rated. Especially let them turd 
to the assessments of the parochial off % 
cers, and the persons most desirous?tes.° *, 
burden them. Let them note whether” —~ 
the parsonage house, the glebe, the rec- 
terial, and vicarial tythes, the Easter 
offerings, and all monies received for pew 
rents in the church or episcopalian cha- 
pels were fully charged. Of any omis- 
sions or under-rating, let them complain 
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ontheirappeal.. Self-interest would then 
often impel the to reeede. 
Then the same merc motive that 
induced the charge, would happily re-act : 
and the med charge would be 
omitted, or the claim foregone. Recent 
cases rendered this result more probable. 
At the Norfolk Sessions in the last 
month, a decision had occurred, unpro- 
pitious to the clergy, and favourable to 
this—mean of Dissenting self-defence. 
Dr. Butwer, Rector of Cawston, had 
appealed against a full charge for tythes : 
and his appeal was. disallowed. He was 
held liable to pay rates on the full value 
of all his tythes: since, whilst the fall of 
agricultural produce precluded farmers 
from a profit; yet all. the receipts of the 
clergymen were profit—resulting too. 
from the capital and industry of those 


whom no profitwas obtained. The erec-~ 


tion of new churelies by the Church So- 
ciety, and out of the Parliamentary grants 
for those objects, would increase this 
mean of resistance, In all those edifices, 
pews were to be let, and their costly fanes 
would be as rateable as the humbler Non- 
conformist House of Prayer. Thus the 
Security from payment and vexation, 
which tolerating principles, publicvirtue, 
and true policy should have given un- 
asked, may result from less noble motives 
and the very clergy, and the enthusiasts 
fer the Established Church become the 
earnest advocates for an exemption, ‘they 
have been earnest. to resist. 

Mr. Wirks then dwelt much at large, 
and with singular felicity and force on some 
comments which had appeared in the 
Edinburgh Review, relating to Tolls and 
Assessments as affecting Dissenters, the 
following remarks are admirable—the 
Reviewer, referring to the assessment of 
Meeting-houses and parochial rates, had 
said, ‘‘ Whether money be made or not 
by it must be left to the examination of 
those Magistrates, who decide small civil 
questions ; they may be indulgent or rude 
in this examination. This must depend 


on accident, but the law surely is not 


unfair.’” To this Mr. W. admirably re- 
plies, ‘‘ Without restating, that founders 
of places for public worship found the 
best charities—that charities are exempt 
from assessment—that every patriotic and 
_ Christian - principle should induce the 
‘freedom of such buildings from such 
claims :—he affirmed, that Dissenters 
mainly objected to them, on aceount of 
the and dishonour connected 
with the proceedings and tribunal that 
must grant redress. Could they plea- 
santly endure that at the sessions in a 
te town, some worshipful tallow- 
chandlers and -buttermen, piedged by the 
Sacrament to fealty to thé Esta- 

bli Church,—or at the Quarter Ses- 
sions, a bench of Clergy Justices, who 


ee eee a 


thronged it on those oceasio’ 

examine the Meeting-house ac 
discuss the, expenditure, guage the merit 
of a Minister, and determine what remy 
neration in collections and pew rents, thé 


love of his grateful people should sub. + 


scribe? Patiently and without complain. 
ing, these things were not to be borne. Phe 
honour of their Ministers was involved; 
and they were their ornament and. boast, 
Though their comforts were often too 
much neglected—they were known—ad- 
mired—beloved. In the records:of hig 
tory, their learning, fervour, and saeris 
fices were inscribed. Neither in mum 
bers, nor in worth did they decling, 
Mitres, robes, titles, they needed not, 
Their labours brought them reverences. 
they were adorned with grace. He looked 
around, and as he bebeld a multitude 
venerable for years and wisdom, great in 
knowledge, by humility exalted, beaming 
with holy light, patient, self-denyingyin 
beneficence unwearied, the ‘‘ very salt of 
earth,’’—he saw the only true successors 
of prophets and apostles. He saw men 
who had apostolic faith, disinterestednes, 
and love; and for whom was laid upia 
heaven an apostoliccrown! ‘* Rudenes” 
towards such men was no light offence; 
their exposure to rildeness was no light 
calamity ; and zeal ought not to abate 
till by.exemption of their Meeting-house 
from rates, at least one occasion for such 
rudeness should for ever end. : 
Mr. Wi1ks then referred to cases partly 
PECUNIARY. They. included 
offices improperly obtruded on Di 
ters, and monies improperly withheld. 
At BARNSTAPLE a minister was proposed 
as constable, altheugh certainly exempt, 
The corporation of York had also dees 
sioned unexpected trouble and eé: 
They had assailed one of the benefits 
cident to Dissenters from their Jee 
or wary wang of the.lesser ‘ re 
sulting from a greater wrong. Corpora 
tions had occasionally wished to practise 
strange oppression. By the Test- ani 
Corporation Acts, Dissenters were ex 
cluded from corporate offices of emolu- 
ment and honour, because they did mot 
conform—and these corporations 
to impose on them fines for the non-at- 
ceptance of offices, which, without cot 
formity, they could not legally accept 
This plundering persecution was fi 
attempted by the corporation of London. 
It was firmly and successfully 
For the information of that part of this 
audience, whose cheeks glowed withthe 


- tints of health—and whoge bossa 


ed with the Jove of freedom—he 
mention the decisions which ought ev 
to have exempted Dissenters from am 
newal of those attempts. In the castel 
The King and Grosvenor the Court of 
Bench would not grant an-i 
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1082.) 
Mr. Grosvenor for refusing to act 
‘of London and Middlesex when 

to the office. But the great case 

Of Boos against the Chambert vin of London, 
was the ipdleveter by which Dissenters 
secirely steer. The Corporation 
made a bye-law, imposing a 

fine of £600. on every person who being 
dected’should refuse the office of Sheriff. 
Mr. Evans was a Dissenter—was chosen 
mi refused. An action was brought for 
the'fine, and was determined on appeal 
bythe House of Lords. The Judges ac- 
immortal honour. ‘The speeches, 
nase of Judge Foster and Lord 
Id, should be inscrived on the 
memory of every statesman — on the 
heart. of every British youth,—** Con- 
sience,” said Lord Mansfield, ‘¢ is not 
tentroulable by human laws, nor amena- 
Weto human tribunals. Persecution, or 
attempts to force conscience, will never 
oo conviction, and are only caleu- 
to make hypocrites or martyrs.”’— 
Than persecution, there is nothing cer- 
tainly more unreasonable, more inconsis- 
teat with the rights of human nature, 
wore contrary to the spirit and precepts 
Christian religion, more iniqui- 

re impolitic, more unjust. ‘This 

is as bad persecution as that of 

tes, and is contrary to the law of 

land.” The non-liability of Mr. 
was decided by this highest tribu- 
‘andthe judgment in his favour was 
tines affirmed. Yet the Corpo- 
of York would revive the attempt 


which a great Lawyer and a ce States- 


tian had thus denounced. They too had 

their byé-law, and they would have ano- 

Procrustean bed. But though the 

t of freedom slumbers it does not 

Mr. OswALD ALLEN, an emi- 

Surgeon, and well-principled Dis- 

» was chosen Sheriff for that an- 

tity. He would not hold an office 

‘Sufferance, and as a criminal under an 

Act, for which, asa Dissenter, 

‘was ualified. He dared not qua- 

‘hor did he dare consent to pay an 

fine. He applied for advice. The 

ation of the Committee suited 

‘ plés and purpose. He refused 

‘office ; an application was made to 

, the Court of King’s Bench, and the vali- 

ity’ of his refusal was proclaimed. Suc- 

teasand honour were again the reward of 

= a another buttress was added 
little citadel of dissenting rights ! 

“This class of complaints also included a 

‘of evils which would create an un- 

indignation in his mind, if un- 

pity or contempt. What 

could they excite who 

kk trembling before the proud, and 

) war on the defenccless? Yet, in 

‘daily were such fantastic tricks 

» by those who were dressed in 
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brief authority, “‘ as made angels weep.” 
The fiend of perseeution driven from her 
aces. and wide domains, would yet play 
erelfin and cruel sports on the best among 
the poor. Public charities were withheld 
—private benevolence was pe 
the pure streams of mercy were made fe- 
culent and bitter-~and the parochial funds, 
raised by the contribution of every sect, 
were changed to instruments of terror or 
revenge! At BARNSTAPLE a poor tailor 
employed by the parish, was, only for his 
methodism, deprived of that employment. 
At Cuart, in Kent, where the nepbew 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury was the 
rector, poor ons were mulcted in their 
allowances from the parish, because they 
sent their children to other than the Na- 
tional Schools; and when a widow, chary 
of her independence, and in principle a 
Dissenter, would send her infant daugh- 
ter toa dame school, and pay her weekly 
threepence for her learning—the sum of 
threepence was deducted from her parish 
pay, because forsooth, if for the educa- 
tion of her child she could make such 
payment, that sum could not be needful 
to supply her wants ! In another place, a 
clerical magistrate refused to order relief 
to a sickly suffering female, because a 
dissenting meeting-house was the sad 
place where the visitings of her disease 
had been most alarming, though she had 
tottered there slow and trembling, to 
gain the only comfort whieh poverty and 
disease allowed her toenjoy. At Asherne, 
too, amid the sylvan plains of Warwick- 
shire, he had known another instance of 
this worst abuse of power.—Providence 
introduced him to a well instructed, 
though unassuming man.- He was a Bap- 
tist, but had walked far to hear a sermon 
from the Rev. R. Hill, and every Sabbath 
also walked ten miles to Warwick to 
worship God. Poor in fortune, he was 
rich in goodness. He was inspired by 
the same Heaven-descended love that-in- 
duced the wealthy to congregate for 
magnificent designs, co-extensive with 
the globe. He expressed his sorrow that 
in his village the children were untaught, 
and godliness unknown. His all was lit- 
tle, but he would apply much of that all 
to promote some village preaching and a 
school. His cottage should be open, 
and his old wife and maiden daughters 
would, to such useful labours, gladly de- 
dicate their time. Some pecuniary as- 
sistance would be soqulesd-4 for books, 
and some refreshment to any minister 
who would gratuitously come and teach 
them. That assistance was supplied. 
Last summer he visited the picturesque 
well-wooded dell. As down the winding 
foot-path he descended, he saw cottages 
bespread, and the church was not near. 
All the villagers well knew, and spoke 
with smiling kindly faces of their neigh- 
2T 2 
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bour KNIGHT, and several offered to lead 
the way to his abode. That abode was 
humble. But stooping he entered it 
with a venerating. and exhilarated heart. 
It was over such hovels that angels 


.On the cultivation of a garden, not 
two acres in extent,, the family relied 
mainly for support. Meat and beer were 
rarely placed upon their oaken table. 
The stone floor full of fractures had 
known the revolutions of a century of 
seasons, but was not uncleanly. His 
visit made a little holiday. The old and 
yous came bending or smiling to his 
ee, and he received a report that to 
his heart gave more unmingled joy, than 
any monarch could have known, when 
the panting courier brought the news of 
a great but dear-bought victory. Forty 
children were collected in‘a school. A mi- 
nister walked every Sabbath afternoon 
several miles to preach to an attentive 
crowd: and Burper’s Village Sermons, 
read by the poor man, afforded the re- 
maining instruction they required. Abun- 
dant demonstration was supplied, that 
vast benefits had been the result; and 
heaven had already received some de- 
parted spirits that had first worshipped 
beneath that cotter’s roof.—That secluded 
spot and good society unwillingly he left. 
As they returned his boy was his compa- 
nion; and as they traversed the flowery 
meadows, that boy burst forth, ‘‘ Father, 
I never before knew the worth.of mo- 
ney :”” and -his conclusions were correct, 
‘The worth of money is not to paint our 
ceilings, to gild our cornices, to spread 
our banquet boards, to enwrap our bo- 
dies with costly gay attire, but by its ex- 
penditure to lay up in heaven a treasure, 
and to purtake the matchless-luxury of 
doing good. And yet these people 
were, for the very acts which won 
from that delighted audience sympathy 
and just approval, the objects of persecu- 
tion and of scorn. In parish some 
ancient benefactor had left an annual 
sum for distribution to the deserving 
poor. The good woman applied for two 
shillings, and not so much for a bounty 
asaright, By the clergyman it was re- 
fused. He had a letter containing their 
» which he would read. The 
i re — * ign: the clergyman and 
good Mrs. ight : J 
Scene :—The Vestry of the Church, 
Mrs. Knight-—Will you please to give 
me something for myself? 
——No! 
Mrs. K.—Then the Lord will provide— 
.—You are the first to make 
a division, and set up a conventicle. 
Mrs. K.—No, Sir, I deny the charge ; 
we do nothing secretly, or contrary to 
the laws of God, or of our country. 
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Cun, 
Clergyman.—It is a conventicle—oy 
what shall I call it—it is a meeting, > 
Mrs. K.—Yes, Sir, that is what we cal] 
it, a meeting. 

c —There is no need of 
such thing here ; if it was in a town, 
might set up a meeting, there is no rodm 
in such a place. 

Mrs. K.—In a country place there is 
more room than-in towns, for in towns 
there are in general two or three denomi- 
nations, and in this place the people need 
instruction. ; 

Clergyman:—Then this is the 
this is the church, within these walls, 
where they should come. 

Mis. K.—But you was reading a li 
while ago in your prayer book, that 
‘* where two or three meet together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of 
ome and there will be the church of 


And what was the result ? Unable by 
argument to overcome the good old wo- 
man, the clergyman allowed her to retire 
without relief. All was withheld but in- 
vective and reproach! Deeply must he 
pity those who would not rather be the 
rejected than the rejecter, and that good 
unpittanced wife, than a learned ‘c 
or pope, or mufti, who for zeal in good- 
ness could so spurn her claim. 

But they need not go to Warwickshire 
for examples of these deeds. At Hamp 
TON, where the Thames ‘first grows 
rural,’’ and from its calm surface reflects 
the palaces of kings, and the domes where 
Burke, and Sheridan, and Johnson, with 
the hospitable Garrick, held glad con- 
verse, he had found the same vexatious 
demon amidst parks and bowers. There 
he meta labourer, whose form was bowed 
beneath heavy burdens, and whose hands 
were become horny with his toil. At the 
age of sixty this poor man had learnt to 
read his Bible, to cheer the evenings of 
each day, and the approaching night of 

e. Accidentally, he learnt that the 
w.fe had asked the parochial minister to 
include her name in the list of women 
‘on whom the Duke of Clarence, whose 
palace was in that vicinity, 
some yearly alms. For two successive 
years she had applied—twice she was re- 
fused. She was poor, was old, was ho- 
nest, had been the mother of fourteen 
children, all brought up without paro- 
chial_aid, only by rare economy and inde- 
fatigable labours. Why was she refused? 
She was guilty of the crime of pre 
the Baptist meeting to the parish c 
—and her methodism was all her guilt! 

Could he be deceived ? He held 4 

rinted book, that precluded ‘P 

opes. It was a printed pamphlet 
the parish of BRoaADWATER, — in 
— last. In that parish was WORTHING, 
where Dissenters as well as Churchmea 
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‘went to gaze upon the ocean, and to ob- 
Gin relier from a plethora of wealth. In 

that pamphict, the Committee and parish 
announce that ‘‘ no relief will be 

. to persons whose children do not 
regularly attend the National Schools,” 
_and thus they class all the conscientious 
and dissenting poor with the extravagant 

and igate, with the drunkard and the 

‘ » from whom also and more righ- 
teously, they threaten to witbhold relief. 


In this case he would trust that exposure _ 


would produce redress, and’ that his in- 

fluential Sussex friends would procure 

the correction of an ordinance disgraceful 

to liberal minds, and their pleasure- 
ing coast. 

These efforts of intolerance could not, 
however, boast the charm of novelty. 
The reign of Charles the Second, amid 
the horrors of the Conventicle Act, and the 
guilt and glory of Bartholomew's Day, was 
also distinguished by unworthy foes to 
pious poverty. Then even the Middle- 
sex justices at their October Sessions, in 


"1681, declared—*‘ 'That all monies given 


‘dy churchwardens and overseers, to poor 
=. who frequented conventicles, and 
“did not come to the parish church, and 
e the sacrament, should be disal- 
wed in their accounts, because such 
ay who never came to the parish 
giurch ought not to be reckoned of the 
parish.” Their reason certainly would 
Mow occasion to Dissenters little grief. 
fthey would but allow them all “not to 
‘bereckoned of the parish,” they might 
che glad indeed. ‘‘ Leave us alone,” 
7 would say, ‘‘ call not for tythes 
sad church rates, for your Easter offer- 
ings and assessments to the poor, and 
we will not regret an exclusion from the 
‘parish, and never should a dissenting 
. ask bounty from your hands.’’ 
‘For this urchristian order these justices 
“were however thanked by their Christian 
King, and the Gazette records his 

How differently do posteri 

The Act which a monarc 


» and give only such immortality 
“as he who burnt the temple of Ephesus 
Obtained. Charity too, sighs at the disap- 


“4 t of her hopes, that such un- 
_ spirits would be entombed with 


“ race and with those cruel sta- 
‘tutes—and that with a most tolerant mo- 
‘march, we should have seen a tolerant 
, and ahappier land! - ‘ 
‘To Riors and illegal i 


) interruptions of 
Worship he would next allude. 


‘These needed punishment for their re- 
‘ In cities and the chapels of 
congregations they were not 

They resulted usually from the 
exertions of the good in distant 
hamlets :—but there law ought 

¢ as triumphant, and security as com- 
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plete, as in the cathedral with fretted 
roof and lofty spires. Dangers ought 
not to be added to the fatigues of these 
Home Missionaries, and they should have 
from wealthier unmolested congregations 
the protection they require. He did not, 
however, wish to vate these matters. 
They resulted, often from inebriety or 
ignorance, rather than a malicious spirit, 
and predetermined hostile minds ;—partly 
encouraged too by a church establish- 
ment, and by the obloquy which affected 
all Dissenters, from the continuance of 
penal statutes, and their exclusion from 
the bench of magistracy and other public 
situations which their fortunes and know- 
ledge fit them to adorn. ——Of these 
affrays many were repressed by jprivate 
effort and local associations. But at 
Urcnhront, in Wilts, a man was dis- 
orderly—sang aloud—would fight—was 
prosecuted, convicted, and forgiven: and 
THE COMMITTEE contributed 5 guineas 
to the charge. CHIPPERFIELD, in Hert- 
fordshire, was the scene of another riot. 
St were thi at the windows, and 
the doors, and the people insulted and 
disturbed. The case had been recom- 
mended to the attention of the Com- 
mittee by Dr. CoLLtyER, who tho 
mild as embodied meekness was firm for 
right. The magistrates had been tardy 
to interfere, but perseverance overcame 
that tardiness, and the offenders awaited 
trial for their offence. At Woobrorp 
Brivce, where The London Itinerant So- 
ciety have long endeavoured to improve 
one of the many desert spots that environ 
London, William Witham was apprehended 
for misconduct. He was committed to 
Chelmsford gaol, and expressing contri- 
tion, and paying a trifle to the poor, was 
finally released. But expences to the 
Committee resulted from the prosecutors 
having entered into recognizances to 
prosecute, which preclude a prompt for- 
giveness of defendants, and which prose- 
cutors should ayoid. At Bow Common, 
and-at PETERCHURCH, in Herefordshire, 
where a female was shot through the 
hand, and CrickLaDE, where the Home 
Missionary Society prosecute their excellent 
much-needed labours, and in other places 
such proceedings varying in their outrage 
and atrocity occurred. At IckFoRD, near 
Thame, not only the rooms opened for. 
worship, by a Christian Philanthropist, 
were rendered offensive by putrid matter, 
the lights extinguished by birds, and the 
social meetings interrapted by disgustful 
noise : but that case was rendered re- 
markable by the shameful obstructions 
opposed to redress by clerical justices, to 
whom he must so often and unwilling! 
allude. His tale was long and-mournful, 
and in his case the p of Magna 
Charta, “‘ that we shall deny nor defer to 
no man cither justice or right,” was 








826 
y contemned. At Sarrron 
WALDEN too, vigils, not tious or 
ow ame held on the last nigig of the 
year by some good and wealthy 
females of the Wesleyan denomination 
tank and legal knowledge should have 
taught them other conduct, and prevented 
a disturbance of the grateful praises and 


hour of reckoning came. In broad noon- 
@ay the offenders had to appologize for 
their intrusions, and in distinctest:lan- 
guage to express regret——Through a 
statement of many CLERICAL AGGRES- 
SIONS on liberal conduct and dissentin; 


tected, but not endowed, and ciying: oa 

zeal, piety, and Christian charity for in- 

fluence, he would be first to cheer their 
and bless their 


lives, and the splendour of their martyr’s 


However, as he must be the chronicler, 
let not the friends of Establishments 
blanie him because he had such deeds to 
chronicle. But he found in Oxfordshire, 
a clergyman, brother to a Noble Earl, 

ing a notice from a 


ting minister, whose 
visits he ‘forbade. ‘REFrusaLts To BURY 


one case they could not interfere ; and 

in the remaining two, the results of their 
interference were yet unknown. At 
HarTLanD, in North Devon, the Rey. 
Mr. Chanter had refused to bury the 
infant of a labourer. He had acknow- 
le to the Wesleyan preacher and the 
er, his error and compunction. At 
ABERGAVILLY, in Wales, also the Rev. 
Mr. as ig had made a similar refusal. 
There, his lady had been unwisely pro- 
minent. Her fair sex should apply their 
‘potent smiles to the fire of discord, 
not to fan the spark into a flame. But, 
she could not endure that ‘¢ Mr. Morgan 
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CJuns, 
tized every .”  * Pride i. 
Saws aomecien = te haughty ba 
effects a fall.” This lady learnt that the 
law was the master’ of her master, and 
had to read and digest with what appetite 
she might, an acknowledgment that the 
service ought not to have been neglected, 
and a promise that it should hereafter be 
performed. 

In Hampshire, and at Wesrsourye, 
that success against the refusal of the 
Rey. G. Tattershall could nct be obtained, 
The a of the departed infant were 
conscientious Baptists, therefore the 
clergyman might lawfully withhold the 
rites of sepulture. <‘* Teneatis risum 
amici!”—No! moanings succeed t 
laughter ;—the merriment is the gleam- 
ing of winter sunshine ;—the smile is at 
the baby-folly ;—the groan at the pride 
and hard-heartedness of men! Tue 


ComMITTEE could give no relief. The 

poor parents had better comforters, 

Their budding plant, though unwatered 
though 


heavenly paradise and would fade no 
more! ‘The situation of Baptists, how- 
ever, demanded prompt attention, and no 
peculiar indignity, which co-Dissenter 
did not suffer, ought they to undergo. 

The remaining cases were at Cuck- 
FIELD, Sussex, and at CoLERNE, in the 
county of Witts. ‘he first evinced the 
inféctious influence of power: as, there 
a youthful clergyman of liberal education 
and gentlemanly manners, had allowed 
himself, at the instigation of a rector's: 
widow and interested parish clerk, to 
out-herod Herod in the assertion of & 
right to refuse admittance of a corpse to 
the church, and to curtail the service 
which the rubric had enjoined. The lat- 
ter was inarked by circumstances of such 
great aggression, (and which were well 
detailed) that prosecution must result, if 
concession did not intervene. The firm- 
ness of Mr. Reeve at Cuckfield, who car- 
ried ‘his child to- Ryegate for interment, 
rather than sanction a public wrong, dée- 
served public honour. ‘In Wiltshire, the 
son of Mr. Jay, and an excellent friend at 
Bath, had displayed calmness, decision, 
and disdain of trouble, worthy of their, 
father and instructor;and of the noblest 
cause! whilst every good ‘churchman, 
and the observant villagers, blushed or 
joyed ‘at these measures and defeats, and 
many withdrew, fearful, from a church, 
which those measures were adopted to 
uphold, 

But a REFUSAL OF MARRIAGE as well 
as of interment had occurred. LLANDY- 
GWNING, in Carnarvonshire, witnessed 
the half comic, and half tragic deed. 
The Rev. John Hughes ‘was the pes 5 
man, and Thomas Evans and Cet 


should be a servant to bury children bap- Jones the bridegroom and the bride 
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was a Baptist, and was 
Minister so thoroughly 
that marriage with him ine 
> 


pare 

sels, all full of hope and innocent festivity, 
were astounded and appalled. It was as 
ablighting wind deadening the blossom- 
of bliss.Who wouldien been that 

, that had a manly or a Chris- 

tisn heart? The Curate was inflexible. 
Rhadamanthus had not more iron nerves. 
Smiles, blushes, tears, remonstrances, all 
werevain. He must have lived a bache- 


lor: an old bachelor he deserved to die ! 
Glad and grateful should Britons be, that 
with such spirits, such men have feeble 

3 and ever watchful should they 


¢, that no further power be given to 

those who have such spirits, and such 

heads and hearts. As to the Clergyman 

he was not punished; for he so sub- 

that punishment had been misap- 

And it seems ever that those who 

stalk loftily among their fel- 

» as if they were worms gliding 

dust—when opposed, are ever first 

themselves lowest in the dust, 

over themselves to allow the meanest 
worms to glide. 

' To MisceLLaANeous Matters which 
te age ige important, he then ad- 
vanced. To these we may only allude. 
The following were most prominent. 
Complaints as to restrictions pots 4m oa 
respecting religious worship, which he be- 
fieved the Royal Conniniitder in Chief 
would readily redress. Prohibitions of 
visits to prisons by Dissenting ministers. 
The Bill depending in Parliament, known 
@# Tue Marriace Service Act,” 
‘andintended to relieve Unitarians from 

~ embarrassments, which all should depre- 
tate and avert; and which was recom- 
mgnded to approval and support. Pro- 
ceedings at Great Curt, in Kent, where 
am agent of the Clergyman and Magi- 
Strate, required William Brenchley and his 
‘wife, worthy Wesleyan Methodists, to 

a pledge not to visit the sick, and to 
no religious converse with the poor 
of being turned out of a house 

F forge, where the honest blacksmith 
. had long lived, and his livelihood obtained. 

to that threatening ruin (like old 
believers) they submitted, relying only 
the remnant of their lives, on 
Providence of God. The vexa- 

‘that in Suffolk had visited a worthy 

at Sronwam ASPAL, and 

to be directed by a Prebendary 
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of Norwich Cathedral !| an Incumbent of 
several livings! and also an acting Magis- 
trate !!- and only because he went to a 
neighbouring parish church, and dared to 
distribute Church Missio: Tracts. 

The prosecution at Manchester of Mr, 
WALLER, for obstructing the highway 
when he preached on the steps of an house 
at Ashton-upon-Line, For that offence, 
although excellent in character, possessed 
of fortune, and suffering from ill-health, 
by a bench of Justices with a Clergyman 
as Chairman, he was committed for the 
long period of three months to the commen 
gaol!! While too, that sentence was 
made to seem vindictive, by the com- 
mittal on the same day, to the same pri- 
son, but only for one month, of a woman 
guilty of publicly selling songs too inde- 
cent to be even publicly submitted to the 
Court !! 

Some proceedings at WisBEACH on the 
election of a great Burgess; when it ap- 
peared that all votes given at a corporate 
election, for a Dissenter are thrown away, 
and that the next candidate with a smaller 
number of votes is duly elected, if before 
the election the disqualification of the 
Dissenter from .the non-taking of the 
Sacrament, be publicly.announced.’ The 
notice of this was succeeded 
by a long and able explanation of the 
origin, degradation, and impdlicy of the 
Corporation ACT, of the 
fanity of the SACRAMENTAL TEST, and 
of the insufficiency and dishonour of the 
Acts of Indemnity annually passed ;—and 
by an urgent and eloquent entreaty, that 
Protestant Dissenters would resume uni- 
versally their attention to these obnoxious 
Acts, and would prepare for a wise, deli- 
berate, but po and simultaneous ap- 
plication to Parliament for their repeal. 

After interesting allusions to these 
topics, and explanations of the measures 

en by the Committee as to all sub- 


_ jects, and which the assembly seemed 


to approve, Mr. WiLks, hastened to con- 
“clude. 


For the protection and honour of Dis- 
senters, several matters required to be 
attained. He presented them that they 
might never be forgotten. They should 
be inscribed in characters of fire. They 
should be known, desired, sought— 
sought with union and perseverance until 
attained ; if so sought, that attainment 
was secure. They were, 1. A legislative 
explanation of the Toleration Acts, 
whereby the penalties for disturbing their 
——- assemblies, could be enforced 
without delay, or expence, by the Courts 
before whom convictions were obtained. 
2. The placing of Baptists in the, same 
situation as fo the right of burial, with 
all other Dissenters. 3. The exemption 
of their places of worship from parochial 
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assessment. 4. The tebe gar | we security 
of all their baptisms and 
interments, and 5th. and Sth, That, repeal of the 
‘Test and Corporation Acts, which though 
last announced, was most to be desired. 
Year after year, he purposed to present 
these objects. to their view: and if the 


of their greatly +e tamggryanee 


cherished, a“ the'love of pos 
a felt—they would not i be 
per owe | geld ape 3 caad 
we estimated 
obtained. Nor v aeald the 
safety oft of the Established Church be com- 
their success. Its situation 
elevated, but would be- 


To assist them in their efforts progres- 
sively and speedily to procure this relief, 
all the members of the Society through- 
out the country should co-operate, and 
the Committee would cheerfully obey any 

ly express. 
attempt he expected aid from the 
noble, and distinguished personages, who, 
at their Annual Meetings, had granted 
their attention and advice. 

With such aid, their own awakened 

——. and for such objects, why 
they doubt of their success. The 
storm-beaten, loud-roaring ocean was 
made by man “a path-way—the stars were 
numbered—the lofty trackless Alps pre- 
sent no obstruction to human intercourse 
—vVapour moved the ponderous engine, 
as a feather was wafted by the breeze :—. 
and what should prevent the final triumph 
of.right principles, when the intellectual 
energies of hundreds of thousands of men, 
impelled by right sentiments, and blest 
by divine approval, were devoted_to their 
eause? Religious bey indeed yet 
lingered upon earth, but her wings were 
weakened, and her must fail. 


strength 
he struggles might be as the last writh- 


ings of the wounded serpent, . fearful, 
though feebler—as the struggles precur- 


of death. 
"Throughout the world the omens are 


joe cree all may encourage—all must 
forbid despair. 

In AmEnica religion has her throne, 
Forts population, and short existence, 
there is no row where her dominion is 
more spiritual or benign. There oO 
freedom shares.her empire. By her beset 
oe thousand cob-web arguments 
have for ever swept away.’ Hypo- 
thesis must. yield to demonstration. No 
union between Church and State exists, 
or can be needful; and the. plant of 
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piety there grows, like the giant trees iq” 
her own forests, unsheltered and une 
roses mighty and erect, towards 


“Panes too presents a cheering pros- 
pect. Contrast an incident which Lately. 
occurred with the lengthy tales of wretch- 
ed bigotry he had been commanded to 
narrate. At Usion, a small town near 
the Loire, that stream sacred to chivalry 
and song, dwell M. Mercier, a Protestant, ° 
Converted by the perusal of the Seri 
tures, he embraced that faith which be 
and his family throughout the district 
alone professed. The good man died, 
His children wished a * protestant Mi- 
nister from another hamlet, the Pastor 
D’Aulnay, to attend at his interment. 
Monsieur le Curé, the Catholic and: 
parish Minister, remonstrated and threat-» 
ened. His threats were disregarded,’ 
The Minister attended on the Mayor to) 
demand assistance from the civil power, 
The Magistrate, who was no Ciergyman, 
exhorted him to Christian charity, and to. 
pre-eminence in » not in forees: 
His exhortations were so spurned, that 
the Mayor resolved, im a more distinct’ 
and authoritative manner, to interfere” 
and prevent unseemly discords’ at. the 
season of affliction, and in the spot where: 
all contentions should for ever cease. As 
the best. security, himself and all his’ 
Council attended devoutly at the funeral, 
In France too the Protestants were cvin- 
cing a noble charity, which added new, 
dignity to their profession, and did new 
honour to their faith,—and gave assu- 
rance that the sun, which was slowly 
rising, would dispel all yet impending 
clouds, and, shining brighter and brighter, 
would never set again ! 

In Spain. religious freedom advanced | 
with rapid but well-considered steps. By 
one law the abolition of 477 colleges and 
convents were decreed. Now they pro-. 
pose to discharge 73,495 Clergymeén, 
thought useless after retaining a multi- 
tude sufficient for all parochial labours,: 
and the ritual services of their many cathe-, 
drals and more splendid churches. ‘Thus 
too they calculate—each of these clergy-. 
men requires for maintenance, 8 reaux, 
or 2 francs, or 20 pence per day! and 
their dismissal will produce an annual’ 
saving of two million pounds! There: 
deprived of this. pretorian hand, this 
horde of Janissaries, these troops of 
Swiss—the thrones of Bigotry and Per- 
secution will be less firm ; and more se~ 
cure will be their final overthrow. 

Praceed to Porrucat and proceed. 
with joy. The palace of the Inquisition: 
yet remains, for inqujsitions had their! 

laces ; but it is unbarred, dismantled.’ 
The people shudder, . "but rejoice, as they: 
behold the instruments of torture brokemy 
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thie ere human victims wept their 
and where, inscribed upon the 


congregation now worships 
; and in the very Conclave, 
are uttered, which at 


‘aoa an hoping though an anxious 
f Christian in faith, avowing prin- 
and wise—the cause of 


Thus, slowly perhaps, but surely, by 
improvement, by education, 
the Scriptures, by the teachers now be- 
stowed, distributed, and sent throughou 
the -world—the empire of true religion, 
of the pure Christian faith, would be 
’ on the earth. But religious 


Ft 


tt 


| 
| 


she will need mo penal statutes or re- 
strictive codes :—all the nations shall 


her sway ! 

We have thus given, with some neces- 
sary but reluctant curtailment, Mr. 
Wilks’s effective appeal.’ The 
which we have omitted, though 


succeeded him, which we cannot even 
touch. Dr. , the Rev. Messrs. 
oo of — M. bifpom Phage og 

. East, of Birmingham, . Styles, 
of Brighton, their sentiments ; 
and the noble Chai , under the pres- 
sure of tion, closed the business 
of the day, with an address marked by a 
noble spirit of liberal sentiment. 


Trish Evangelical Society.—This_ 
held their Annual M on Tuesday 
evening, the of London 

Street. 
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of ip, and. by. all the sanctions 

of religion. And shall she plead namin? 
oo eee shall not. Your principles, 
our privileges, your obli 

dan “eo oye ny Her miseries, her —% 
ferings, her claims, and.her tears, are 

a gga in heaven ; and, in connection 

ur imercased contributions and 

d exertions, the Angst of Mercy 


ing community with the Gospel of love, 
» and salvation.” 

‘Mr. Walker, the Treasurer, then en- 
tered into a statement of the Society’s 
finances, from which. it appeared that 
there was only a balance of £13. 5s. 10d. 
a sum insufficient to liquidate the ex- 

pences already incurred. net receipts 
of the Society were considerably increased 
during the past year, but its expenditure 
aa increased in monty the same’ propor- 


we These statements were followed up by 
animated speeches from Dr. Bogue, the 
Rev. John Leifchild, the Rev, Mark 
Wilks, the Rev. Matthew Wilks, the Rev. 
. Robarts, the Rev. Mr. Petherick, of 
blin, the Rev. John a Sanat the Rev. 
Mr. Renwick, of Edinburgh, and. Mr. 
“Richardson, one a the Sectetaries, 
Home,-Missionary Society——The ‘Third 
Annual. Meeting of this Society was held 
on Monday, May 13th, 1522, at the City 
of London Peer Bishopsgate Street. 
Such was the attendance, that although 
she. Committee had provided an extra room 
for the overflowings ef the audience, this 
was not enough, and, therefore, a third 
‘room was’obtained at the Tavern opposite, 
but not till sometime had pomenietaes- 
img been occupied by another meeting ; in 
onsequence, many hundreds of persons 
had returned disappointed to their es. 
Some of. the speakers who were engaged 


sean empresa he Hosiery em 
in vi po; on 
of 80,000 persons, yt tng 

15,000 hearers, who, but for pend a 
tion, would pr ver hear the Gos- 
pel., Fifteen of issionaries have 
47 Sunday schools, in which 177 teachers 
are employed, Pass several thousands of 
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room, THomas THompson, |] 

and in the third, at the other 
Rev. Dr. CoLtyEr. Among thes, 
were the Rev. Drs. 

Styles ; and Messrs. G. 

Davison, Dewhirst, G 


Henry, Hooper, C. Hyatt, Iro 
Leifchild, Petherick, 


She ord, Slate, Slatterie, Thomas, 
Messrs. R. H. Marten, J . Wilks, 
Thomas Walker, Esq. i 
yer was afterwards made 

Tuesday evening, 14, 
S. Lowell, Bestel — 
annual sermon, at the Albion 
Moorfields, from Hosea iv. 6, 


Newington; Ford, of Long 
Dewhirst, of Bury ; Dacres, of Brixtog; 
and ant Dishasel Seis And on Wed- 
May 15, the Rev. Dr. 
peace Sen sare aww Ang 
The peter ne Messrs. Harper, Ford of 
; Slatterie, Wood, and Dr. 
engaged inthe devtional parts of thew 


"We regret to learn, that the 
cannot answer the claims upon its 
from numerous destitute counties, -beitig 
£500. in debt to the Treasurer. Its 
penditure last year was £3500. > il# 

degretliep 2 Tract Society —Friday mon 
1 lth, ‘at six o'clock, ‘a ruiie- 


to observe the 23d Anniversary of ‘this 
per ee Reyner, Esq. te et 


-surer,; in the C 


The din that since the! 
Annual Meeting, there had been 
Tracts in the various series to the ntim- 
ber of 5,222,470, being an increase, dutiig 
the last year, of 96,700, and that since 


in Essex, just:as a farmer’s lad was' 
a barn; ‘she requested him to ask 
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,- he ; ; upon which, she 
nd her childre: sae sonal Dak Wiatts’s 
ms. ‘The Yad felt interested. She 
Whim, if he had ever prayed. to God, 
whys id him for the mercies he en- 
: ) said, that she was going to 
vv | ber children, and he might stay 
he rea the Ind remained while she 
uy a ful prayer for the mercies 
d, and intreated the divine 
for him. He then resired, but 
my what he had heard re- 
"be, agg ae passing a 

t, he resolved on goi 
bee ise to, converse tithes with 
she was gone; he found her 
but ary te that day the became an 
character; this was the means, 
te above account was only brought 
on his applying for adtuission to 

ae of which he is now a member. 


4 
Rev. Mark Wilks entered into.de- 
the formation and progress 
1 t Society at Paris, and the sup- 


it had received from individuals of 
rat respectability, of all denomina- 
om,and related many ciroumstances 
ct FP iecind with it. ‘‘ The first 

itor to our Society (said Mr. W.) 

por man in an hospital, who gave 
francs, and our first distributor 
areon patissier’ (a journeyman 

), he was about to set out on 


te on the road,” 
Rey. George Clayton narrated the 
ing striking circumstance. 
g lan, gay, thoughtless, and dissi- 
With a companion like histentf, 
passing along the street, intendi 
‘ = of the theatres ; a little 


side, Bis per TD caps 


‘into his hand : he repulsed, the boy, 
he persevered, and when his com- 
attempted to take it, the boy re- 

to the other, ‘ It is for 

the paper and read 

mts . were simply thes¢ 
remember the Day of Judg- 

.’ It pleased God that 

uld meet his attention ; 


abserved a chapel open, and though 
was not accustomed to attend such 
elt inlined to go iy and 
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heating these words,) arrested his’ atten. 
tion, and, “by the Posakay of God, wha 
he had he produeed an eatite ch 

of conduct and feeling ; he was led! to 
the Saviour, and to that peace which 
passeth all understanding; he is now-a 
respected and useful member of a Chris* 
tian society.” 


Continental Socicty.—Tuesday, May 15, 
the Anniversay Meeting of the Friends 
and supporters of this Institution, was 
held at the Freemasons’ Tavern, Great 
Queen-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, when 
a numerous aba respectable company afr 
tended, Sir 'T’. Baring, Bart. MP. to be 
the Chair, supported by several Engli 
and foreign gentlemen of distinction, and 

was a numerous attendance of ladies, 
The object of the Society is the distribu, 
tion of Bibles, Testaments, and religious 
prolsen over the Continent “id Europe, 

It appeared from the Report, that durii 

the. last three months, 307 New ‘Teatas 
ments, 25 Bibles, 355 ” Gospels and Epis- 
tles, and above 3000 Tracts had been = 
culated, upon the . Continent; that. the 
various agents employed by the Society 
had been received. on their visits to the 
Continent with kindness, and that the 
Society was rising in estimation daily, 
There had been instances where, 30 sous 
had. been paid'for the New Testament on 
the Contiment. Several animated speeches 
were delivered by the gentlemen present, 
and a fresh dabectiphon was entered 
into. 


Merchant Seamen’s Bible Society—The 
Fourth Annual Meeting of this Institution 
was held on Monday, May, 13, at the Sis 


, of London Tavern, and was. numero 
yD attended. Shortly after 12 0’ 


Lord Exmouth took the Chair, 

by the Earl of Rocksavage, Sir C. Haw- 
kins, Bart. M, P., Mr; Wilberforce, M.P. 

the Hon. Mr. Villiers, Mr. Grant, ce: 
The Report was read, detailing a number 
of instances of the cordiality with which, 
Bibles had been received on board ships 
in the river Thames, and of the readiness 
of seamen, to purchase them, where, net 
distrilmted. Lo aoniging 9 The total sale, 

durin year, in London, amounted 
to 25 Bibles and 89 Testaments; 30.0f 
the former and 24 of the latter, had been 
sent to the Duchess of Beaufort, Patroness 
of the Ladies’ Association, by her Lady~ 
ship’s desire, in aid of the Naval and 
Military Bible Socicty., The total distri-, 
bution of the Society, since February, 

1818, was 6208 Bibles, and 8778 Testa- 
ments ; so large a diffusion of the Sacred 
Scriptures, to a class of menso long for- 
gotten, or neglected, has been productive 
Of Fae. snes beneSesah results, The Earl 
of R , Mr. Wilberforce, and 
meeting, and the usual votes of thanks 
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dered by far too 
positions had become known 
mor 

French snd 

ing was went 


| get Rage mae 


those already circulated 
sures had been taken to t ’ 


> Was consi 
pCa antiquated 
but, through their exertions, these 


this Socie 

many as 

lete ; 

valuable com: 

of the Homilies into the 


Annual 


General 


and numerous, pro- Italian languages, and noth 


Mi Society .—On Tues- 
$ 0 
, who began to assemble be- 


not less than 3000, a considerable 
f whom were ladies ; 


hall of Freemasons’ Tavern, when 


company 


tween 8 and 9 o'clock in the morning, 


will 
Church 
A 

Meeting of this Society was held at the to 


was most 
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In China itself, 

sition isencountered. A 
resident in this coun 
with a Pra 


in the Chi 


the familiar to him; for upon 
the and 


Ceylon, 


education was advan- Dr. Morrison, whose name 
* from. 


extremely gratifying, and it 
ates of - £32,976., : and what the 
House at Calcutta, simi- 
auspices of the Right translated 
steps 


that the receipts of the cur- 


it year 
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Jews. Homilies in the Manx langu 
bad _— scattered among the 
people of the Isle of Man. 

The London Hibernian Society met on 
4th of May, at Freemasons’ Hall, 
Duke of Gloucester in the Chair. 

Report, which was read by the 
r..Ritchings, the Secretary, stated, 

of the Society’s Schools 

had increased in the last year 

575, and the number ‘of 

53,233; 35 of the schools 
superintendence of Ca- 

, from which it would be 

entirely the Soeiety was di- 

Sectarianism. The Society 

ved 1000 Bibles and 10,000 

ts from the British and Foreign 

Society, and had distributed up- 

of 80,000 Bibles and Testaments. 

progress of the Society had been slow 

ut sure, and extends now to 23 coun- 

out of 32, and they looked with 

confidence to ies yap success, as the 
cause was not of a » but trul 

Catholic. pen - 

_- British and Foreign School Society —The 
17th Anni of this most interesti 

H. R. H. 

Duke of Sussex in the chair. “At half- 

twelve, H: R. Highness opened the 

by a few words of congratulation 

on the aspect of the present Meeting, 
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port, which began with ng, that if 
their attention were confined to the pecu- 
yo Be rn of the Society, their task 
would be extremely painful; as the ex- 
pences of the Society far exceeded its in- 
come, and amounted to more than double 
the sum of its annual subscriptions; the 
Committee, however, turn with much 
pleasure to the progress of the Society in 
the work of education. 

The Central School in the Borough Road, 
contains 500 and 300 girls; and 21,396 
childfen have been educated at this 
School from its commencement. During 
the last year thirty masters were pre- 
pared to propagate the system, and eight 
Missionaries who studied the plan, in or- 
der to introduce it into their Schools 
among the heathen. The youths bronght 
from M , who beea ten 
months under instruction, had made a 
progress what could have been 
expected ; fair specimens of their writing 
were handed round the room, and excited 
much admiration. 

The Depository for Spelling and Scrip- 
ture Lessons was now adverted to; ‘and 
the Meeting were informed that, by a se- 
parate subscription, they were now E: 
pared in French, [talian, —., us- 

ocie- 


of the kingdom, and are wide 

ing the system, and Bristol, Plymouth, 

and Tavistock, have aided the funds of 

the Society. In Ireland ‘also, for which 

peer on” Bi de he gg allowed to be par- 

ticularly adapted, ‘‘ The Society for the - 
Education of the Poor,” (established 

there in 1814;) has now 513 schools, 

and about 40,000 scholars. The circula- 


1815), in ‘the course 
7 new schools, 


Public Instruction, M. de Falch, reports, 
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that by the new system, in conjunction 
with Chhoels on the Dutch Re edu- 
the. Schodl Soclety ia making progress 
the is. makiv 

both in the dicta of on and girls. 
In Ghent, Mons, Tournay, and Liege, 
there are schools, and in province of 
Hainault education is.now provided for 
60,000 scholars. 

In Sweden, M. Gerellius has, by the 
King’s order, ‘introduced the British 
System into military'schools. 

In Russia, the cause continues to 
spread under the same high and illus- 
trious patronage. It is carried into Po- 
land; and at Homel, on the Russian 
frontier, a school is. established on an 
estate of Count Romanzoff’s, and under 
his immediate patronage, conducted by 
Mr. Heard, a youns man trained at the 
formed et Petersburgh, Kiog, Mogiiof 
‘o at Petersburgh, Kioff, Mogiloff, 
in Siberia, and various other places. 

In Italy, political events have been 
most unpropitious to the canse of educa- 
tion; but there are twenty-six schools 
on this plan in Tuscany, and a Society. is 
formed to extend the plan. In various 
parts of Germany, “instruction 
has become an object public attention, 
and the King of Denmark has begun to 
introduce the new system into the schools 
of that kingdom. 


ve 
[Joma 
the above Society, when the Hall way . 
filled with an elegant and respectahe 
audience, among whom were a great © 
number of Ladies. The Right Hon. the ‘ 
Lord Mayor having taken the Chair, 
briefly opened the business of the Meet 
ing by ashort, but appropriate address, 
The Rev. Basil Woodd then introduced 
to hig Lordship an¢ the company, thé 
Jewish children, who sang the 
anthem, ‘* Hosanna'to the son of David,” 
with great solemnity and effect. 

The Lord Mayor then the 
Chair to Sir Thomas Baring, the Presi- 
dent to the Society, who called upon the 
Rev. Mr. Hawtrey (one of the Secretaries). 
to read the Report. 

The Report was now read, and in the 
first place acknowledged the kindness of 
several c’ who accompanied the 
Secretaries in tours, to different parts of 
the country; and thanked the Ladies, 
particularly those of Bath and Bristol, 
for those elegant works, the sale of" 
which had contributed greatly to assist 
the funds of the Society. Four new 
Auxiliary Institutions in England and 
two in Ireland, had been formed, and 


‘more were expected as the result of the 


journeys above alluded to.—The schools 
at present contain thirty-eight boys and 
forty-four girls: the number admitted 
during last year is seven boys and three 


girs, and the number apprenticed four 


ys and five girls: five boys have been 
removed by their friends, of whom one 
has been re-admitted. A converted Jew, 
father of some of the above children, 
was i at the Episcopal Chapel in 

last.—Two new ‘tracts have 
been added to the list of the Society; the _ 
sale of the Jewish Expositor has con 
siderably increased—and the Committee 
are preparing editions of the Prophets in 
Biblical and in German Hebrew. 

The opening of a» Seminary for Mis- 
sionaries to the Jews was thentioned in 
the last. Report: eight have been received, 
of whom two are now employed upon the 
Coutinent, and two more’ are to proceed! 
thither shortly. 

In H the object of the Society is» 
steadily pursued by Mr. Thelwall, whois 
the Society’s agent there; and at Am- 


_— Jewish children. Mr. a: Caulk, 
is companion, proceeded to Warsaw, 
where he las been since joined by Mr. 
Becker, another Christian i 
Many of the Jews (which are there very_ 

into a conversation 
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Denmark, at Hamburg, at Gibral- 
Malta, and even on the coast of 


“pe the labours of the Society have 


not been without the best effects. As a 

‘we give the following extract 

ee letter of Mr. Mc. Caul in his pro- 

eis 

describes 

“Posen, in Prussian Poland, where, having 

tracts to some ems that. were 

he says, ‘‘ news spread 

os hse ke 8 fire; in less than ten 

ee after we we began, our room was 

completely filled ; the hall the same, and 

crowd before the house clamorously 

for tracts. The renee be- 

so great that in self- we 

eG i to stop. On Monday it 

onl have been the same hed not the 

kindly sent us a gendarme, 

whose aid we were enabled to 

keep order, letting only a few come into 

our room at once.’ e Missionary ex- 

in his statement, his joy at finding, 

Se este ad of being obliged to obtain 

aid to save them from the fury 

yan enraged and bigotted multitude, 

YS to obtain it, that they 

not be trodden down hy the crowd 

on them for’the tidings of salva- 


ee od Military Bible Society —The 
Meeting of this most interesting 

Sey héhi on Tuesday, May 7, in 
Concert Room, which was 

y ‘filled by a most respectable 


woemblage of Ladies and Gentlemen. 
‘Among the former were many females of 

At 12 o'clock the Rt. Hon. Lord Gam- 
‘bier was voted to the Chair, when the 
‘extensive platform was immediately occu- 
‘pied by a number of Noblemen, ‘Military 


F bs tes aval ecm Clergymen, &c. 
Report was now ead. i com- 


deltas tavier aited’y « liberal dona- 

=: £300. from Edinburgh ‘The 
Foor a and expenditure of the last 

“to about £2060.; “but there 

was aah owing of £1332. This ba- 

lance against the Society prevented the 


Committee from their usual gratuitous. 


distribution .of the  Seriptures; 8631 
= however, had been circulated, 
the results were very great. . In the 
Indies a Bible had been,put up for 

e, and a serjeant in one of the regiments 
fh. for.it,; but.a,superior.officer 

the bidding, and, purchased the 
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volence of the public, to assist them in 
their important undertaking. 

If to all these conspicuous associations, 
we add the extensive minor machinery, 


‘ quite beyond our range to trace through 


its countless varieties of operation, we 
nam have abundant reason for the deep- 

est gratitude and admiration—gratitude 
for that unspeakable goodiess which in- 
spires men with energy to accomplish 
these great designs, and admiration of 
the ne and the power which .is ‘ma- 
nifested in the mighty movement which 
seems to pervade the intellectual and 


moral world. 
Tract Society—On Thursday, 
tee oye tae hhawy the Auxiliary Religious 
ridge, held or the town and county of 
its First Annual sayy 
on —— occasion, the use of the Shire 

‘Hall was ted, and a numerous and 
highly respectable attendance evinced the 
increasing interest excited on behalf .of 
this excellent Institution. ‘The Chair was 
taken by Francis Pym, Esq. of Kneer- 
worth House. The report was read by 
the Rev. S. pe ol the Secretary. The 
meeting was Pou om fom Rev. Legh 

Richmond, the Rev. Hillyard, and 
many other esteemed ministers, both 
Churchmen and Dissenters. e are 
happy to learn, that above a hundred 
— twenty pounds have been raised dur- 
ng this, the first of the establish- 
po of this Auxiliary ; ‘the sum Of ‘fifty 
pounds ‘has been remitted to the ‘Parent 
Society; and a depository has been’formed 
for the supply of the town and neighbour- 
hood. 


Homerton Anniversary, 1822.—Tuesday, 
June'25, at six in the evening, ‘the ‘An- 
nual Meéting of the Homerton A 
Society, will be held at the King’s Head 
Tavern, in ‘the ‘Poul ae 

Wednesday, June 26, at hatf- eight, 
the ministers educated at Amer wot Aca- 
pay or connected with it, will break- 

fast together at the King’s Head, in ‘the 
Poultry. At eleven, a sermon will be. 
before the " ministers and other 

iends of the ‘Institution at‘the M 
peers in New Broad Street, by the Rev. 

J. B. Innes, of Camberwell.—At six in 
the evening, two of the senior students 


in theol 
New B 
van got! meeting is to be 
holden, on the moriing of June 18th, at 
oo Hall, Reading, for the rong 
of forming-an A Society to 
London eyo for Berks 
- a 


on-specific subjects 
's a. the Meeting-house, in 


See ee Castle 
‘to him. jy Poneto eet ; 


byacall from the Committee on the bene- 
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LITERARY NOTICES, &e. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 
Brown’s Life of Hervey, Third Bidifis 
with important additions. ; 
Lately published at Paisley, an 
edition of what is called the Synod’s:o 
First Catechism; the prodeoction of the 


WORKS PREPARING FOR THE PRESS, 


In the Press.—The interesting Memoirs 
of the Rev. Thos. Brand, one of the si- 
lenced Ministers in the reign of Charles LI. 
originaliy written “hielo Annesley, with a 
Funeral Sermon. » dedicated 
to Lord Dacre. Revioed and soevocad by Rev. Ebenezer and Kalph Erskine, a 
the Rev. Wm. Chaplin. other Members of the Associate Synodis 

We are to announce, that a Scvtland. — 

Friendly Society of Dissenting Ministersia . Jest received from America, Travels 
rg of the eastern counties, is Preparing into the Arkansa Territory, with occ. 
for the Press, a small Series of cheap Tracts sional Observations on the Manners of the 


adepted for circulstion amongst the mem- Aborigines. Illustrated by « Map and other 
bers of Congregational Churches, which 
will enable their Pastors and Deacons to 
distribute scriptural information on the 
Duties and Discipline of Gospel Churches, 
at a very small expence. 
_ Bibliotheca Biblia. A Select Descrip- 
tive Catalogue of the most important British 
and Foreign Works, in the department of 
Biblical Criticism and Interpretation, with 
brief notices of their authors, and remarks 
on their theological and critical merits. 

By William Orme, Author of Memoirs of 
the Life, &e. of Dr. John Owen. 

W. Wordsworth, Esq. will soon publish, 
in a small vo. vol. A Description of the 
Scenery of the Lakes, in the North of 


The Life and Tinies of Daniel Defoe, 
with an account of his Writings, and Aneo- 
dotes of several of his Contemporaries. 

A History of the British Empire, from 
the Accession of Charles I. to the Restora- 
tion. Infour vols. 8vo. 

Euthanasia; or the State of Man after 
Death: By the Rev. Luke Booker, LL.D. 
Viear of Dudley. 

_ Hortas Anglicas ; or, the Modern Eng- 

lish Garden : containing an easy description 

of all the Plants which are ahead in the 

climate of South Britain, either for use or 

_@rnament, and of a selection from the es- 

tablished favourites of the Stove and Green- 
hease, &c. &e. In 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Curfew, or the Grave of the Last 

Saxon. A Poem. By Rev. W. L. Bowles, 


Bvo. 


Eagravings. By Thomas Natiall, F. L.'8, 

Protestantism ;- or, an Address, “parii- 
cularly to the Labouring Classes, in De. 
fence of the Protestant Principle, occ. 
sioned by the late controversial attacks of 
the Rev. J. Carr. By W. Roby. 810, 


price 3s. 
Lectures on the Christian Sabbath. By 
the Rev. W. Thorn, of Penrith. 4th Editios, 


price 7s. 
The ay re dee Free Com. 
manion among Christians of evety | 


denomination, especially at the preseat 
period : with some Notices of the W 
of Messrs. Booth, Faller, Halil, &c, 


the subject. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Aw 
cient. Babylonia, &c. &c. 
years 1817, 1818, 1819 and 1820. By Sir 
‘Robert Ker Porter, vob 2, 4to, £4. 140-6 
boards. 

The Ancient Principles of the Trae and 
Sacred Philosophy, as lately explained by 
Joba Hutchinson, Esq. origiually | y 
in Latin. Translated with additional 
and a Preliminary Dissertation on the Che 
racter and Writings of Moses. By Alex. 


‘Maxwell, 8vo. 9s. boards. 


Essays on the Recollections which are 
to subsist between earthly Friends, 1 
united in the world to come, &e. By 
Thos. Gisborne, A. M. 22mo. price 68, 

The Life of the Rev. Thos. Scott, Rector 
of Astow Sandford, ineluding a Narrative 
yee ap by himself, and copious Extracts 

his Letters. By Jobn Scott, A. M. ra 
pon 14s. 


md 

: ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, &c. | 

Communications have been received this month from Rev. Messrs. J. Teresi 
J. Blackburne—J. Whitridge--M. Anderson--T. Hathaway. 


Also from A. Allen—R. Simpsoo—J. Ryley—Spero. 
We are obliged to B. W. L.. for his paper, bat we cannot enter on ie compli 


quéstion to which it refers. 
4. B. on the 


Corasctioy.—Our 
and —o 


controversy, will excuse as for 

to manage without offence to one side or the other. 

readers are reqeested to alter the word ‘ ; ia ee 
col. 2. to‘ naval’—the frst term was used without advertence to the net 
between the Naval . 


declining a sabject dificsl, 


av 
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